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CHILDREN ARE HUNGRY AND COLD 


George Ezra Huntley 


James Myers is informed. 

As Industrial Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, he has spent many 
weeks in the soft coal districts of Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia, acting some- 
times as mediator between the mine- 
owners and the mine-workers and some- 
times as a dispenser of relief to the starv- 
ing victims of industrial warfare and fail- 
ure. He speaks, therefore, as one having 
authority. 

On Monday morning, Dec. 28, he ad- 
dressed 125 ministers, gathered by the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches, 
his subject being “A Terrible Situa- 
tion.” 

Most people are not informed. The or- 
dinary American, depending for his news 
upon stray references in his daily papers 
and his magazines, has known vaguely 
that there has been “labor trouble’ in the 
mining sections, that a famous author 
has been there and has received consider- 
able more or less desirable advertising, 
that there has been suffering among fami- 
lies of the unemployed, and that managers, 
‘apparently quite hard-hearted, have been 
able to secure the support of the officers 
of the law. The ordinary American, how- 
ever, has been surfeited with stories of 
dissension, hardship and injustice. His 
mail is flooded with appeals to help the 
needy in his own community and all the 
rest of the world. He is confused by the 
multiplicity of causes that he is asked to 
support by sympathy and cash. And, 
truth to tell, he has troubles of his own. 

The facts revealed by Mr. Myers, 
however, are tragic enough to arrest the 
attenticn of even those who have grown 
callous to tales of human misery. He 
says that not less than twenty-five thou- 
sand children are facing actual starvation. 
This is not in distant Armenia, from which 
such reports formerly emanated, but in 
our own America, where half the world’s 
gold is cn deposit. 

Secretary Myers gave a startling account 
of the whole soft coal industry, which, 
entirely unorganized, has been over- 
expanded until there is no hope of either 
fair return for the capitalist or living wages 
for the laborer. 

Distrers has been aggravated by the 
strikes promoted through various unions, 
but is not entirely due to them. The em- 
ployed man has only two or three days’ 
work a week, earning at best only six to 
nine dollars with which to support his 
large family. Now many workers have 
been notified that mines are being com- 
pletely clcsed. They have no means to 
move elsewhere, even if there were work 
to be obtained. Evictions from company 
houses have been frequent, and, while 
snow flies about them, many families are 
living in tent colonies. The need for re- 
lief is quite beyond the capacity of the 
local communities. 
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Honor to whom honor is due. There 
are some Americans who keep themselves 
awake and active. The Quakers (who 
like and deserve to be called ‘‘Friends’’) 
seem to have uncanny powers to perceive 
where Christian philanthropy is needed 
and a marvelous readiness to set them- 
selves at work. A little bit of a denomina- 
tion, they have many times demonstrated 
their leadership in vision and intelligent 
sacrifice. In the present exigency they 
have gone into the afflicted territory and 
have established feeding stations, dis- 
pensing to hungry children enough food 
to keep souls and bodies together. Their 
work is done systematically, case studies 
being carried on in the homes and the 
children being weighed regularly to de- 
termine just the extent of under-nourish- 
ment. 

In this enterprise the Quakers have re- 
ceived the endorsement of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Something more 
than endorsement and praise is necessary, 
however, and the Council now appeals to 
the whole American public to think about 
this ‘‘terrible situation,’’ which as winter 
advances will become more and more 
terrible, and to co-operate with the Friends 
in their noble endeavors. 

There is desperate need for clothing. 
It should be marked ‘‘For Miners” and 
sent, if from east of the Alleghanies, to 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia, or, if from 
west of the Alleghanies, to the same com- 
mittee at Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Money should be sent to Miss Olive 
Van Horn, Coal Areas Relief, Room 415, 
105 East 22d St., New York City. 

Relief will be given largely, though not 
exclusively, to children. They are in 
no wise responsible for their suffering. 
They have not been on strike. They are 
not to blame for the facts that they be- 
long to unfortunately large families, or 
that they have been born in regions of in- 
dustrial failure and contention. How- 
ever much we have been sacrificing for 
the poor in our own localities, we had 
better pinch a little harder and give some- 
thing to save these little ones who are in 
dire distress and danger. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Date: Monday, Jan. 11. Hour: 10.45. 
Place: Church of the Redemption, Boyl- 
ston and Ipswich Streets, Boston. Speak- 
er: Rev. L. O. Hartman, D. D., editor of 
Zion’s Herald. Subject: “One Gospel— 
Not Two.” 

When Dr. Hartman appeared two years 
ago, he was introduced as the personal 
friend of his fellow-editor, Dr. van Schaick. 
When he left, he was the friend of every 
attendant. He comes now on one of his 
busiest days because he is eager to serve 
and because he desires to continue and de- 
velop the acquaintance so happily begun, 
His message will be timely and vital. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“YES, BUT—’’* 

N his discussion of the bankruptcy of apologetics, 
Dean Sperry of Harvard is great. In his dis- 
cussion of liberalism he is not nearly so great. 

We will take the two things in order. 

Anything that Dean Sperry writes is entitled to 
respectful consideration. From the time when he 
was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford he has had a brilliant 
and useful career. His books, ‘The Paradox of 
Religion,” “Signs of These Times,” and “Reality in 
Worship,” have had a wide reading. As head of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, he is a 
marked man in church circles anywhere. England 
knows him and has had him over there to give the 
Hibbert lectures. It is doubtful, though, if Dean 
Sperry has done anything more brilliant and courage- 
ous than his frank discussion in “Yes, But—’’ of the fu- 
tility of modern Christian apologetics or our defense 
of Christianity. 

Christians, Dean Sperry tells us, are committed 
to doctrines that come from a remote past. The 
progress of knowledge makes the ideas of God, man, 
nature, history, bound up in the old doctrines archaic. 
Man has had to restate his faith periodically. The 
way that he generally does it is to say, “Yes, but”’— 
That is, he does it grudgingly, reluctantly, when he is 
forced to it. He is fighting a defensive battle. In 
contrast scientists, as Julian Huxley has so well 
pointed out, expect changes. New discoveries in 
the field of science make men happy, but in the field 
of religion make men fearful, and discouraged. 

“All that is bold and honest in us,’”’ Dean Sperry 
writes, “responds to the unequivocal ‘yes’ of pure 
science, and is increasingly irked by the cautious 
theological ‘but’ which at present is used to save re- 
ligion.”” True religion can rest much more securely 
on the happy, frank, courageous ideas and attitudes 
of science than on the grudging surrenders of theology. 

Dean Sperry points out that we Christians exalt 
the saying of “but” into a profession. Then he asks, 
“Tg any religion that has to be defended against the 
search for truth whenever and wherever conducted, 
worth professing and preserving?” 

This is not strange doctrine for Universalists, 
Congregationalists, Unitarians and other liberals, 
but it is cheering to have Dean Sperry proclaim it with 
power. 


*Yes, But—The Bankruptcy of Apologetics. By Willard 
L. Sperry. Harper. $2.00. 


Revive the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, he tells 
us, follow his guidance, do it confidently and without 
reservation, welcome truth from every field. Such 
an attitude reflects the mind of Christ. 

Equally happy is Dean Sperry in his frank recog- 
nition of the fact that articles about religion in every 
other magazine and a flood of new books on religion 
every year do not mean that there is more religion 
in the world. 

Curiosity about something does not mean becom- 
ing that something. On the other hand, Dean Sperry 
says that there are signs that a fresh flood tide of re- 
ligious interest has set in—a tide that may be running 
far below the surface directly opposite to the surface 
drift of organized religion. 

There is a beautiful chapter on “The Law of 
Alternation.” It deals with progress as a zigzag 
line. Man goes first to the right and then to the left. 
There isa rhythm about it. Man beats to windward. 
He is the only creature who can, but he does it by 
tacking first one way and then the other. So religion 
moves forward on the Godward tack and then comes 
around and sails for awhile on the manward tack. 
We do not know of anybody who can use rivers, 
bridges, tides, and all the life on the water for illus- 
tration more effectively than Dean Sperry. 

It is when he comes to his chapter, ““Whence 
Liberalism,”’ or the chapter, ‘‘Whither Liberalism,” 
that we have to join the “yes, but—”’ class. 


Liberalism comes from faith in man. “Yes, 
but” it is faith in man as a child of God. 
Happiness is the objective of the liberal. “Yes, 


but”’ it is the happiness of righteousness. 

Liberalism has all gone to seed. “Yes, but’’ it is 
one kind of liberalism, not that which really deserves 
the name. 

In the progress of religion “yes, but—’’ has done 
incalculable harm. but there are times when it re- 
veals the mind that is willing to look on all sides of 
a subject and the heart that is truly universal in its 
sympathies. 

So next week we shall deal with Dean Sperry’s 
assigning of liberalism to the humanists and with his 
coining of the phrase illiberal liberal to take in the 
liberals who have any religion left. 

But neither now nor next week nor ever, probably, 
shall we be able to tell why, with the whole dictionary 
to choose from, Dean Sperry should pick on the term 
illiberal liberal to describe himself. Literally inter- 
preted, it is about the last thing that he is. 
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FOR DENOMINATIONAL DAY 


NIVERSALISTS in General Convention as- 
sembled in 1931 unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing: 

“We recommend that the second Sunday in 
January be set apart as Denominational Day, at 
which time our ministers are urged to inform their 
congregations of our denominational activities and 
to instruct their congregations on the dramatic origin 
and history of our church and its teachings.” 

In sending notice of this day to ministers, Dr. 
Etz wisely supplied them with concrete facts about 
Universalist activities. An ounce of fact is worth a 
pound of urging. The real urge of to-day lies in the 
power of the fact. People become interested when 
they know what is being done. The parishes most 
lukewarm to the General Convention are parishes 
in which at some time, past or present, a minister or 
layman has locked the door on the letters of the 
General Convention and the news in the Christian 
Leader. 

There is a right denominationalism and a wrong 
denominationalism. It is wrong if it generates 
power for self only. It is right if it generates power 
for service. : 

There is more to the world than ‘me and my 
wife, my son John and his wife.” To be Christian is 
to be socially minded. To be Universalist is to have 
a community spirit and to recognize that the com- 
munity is world wide. 

To serve mankind we must have ability to serve. 

A poor little starved church will render poor little 
starved service. 

Denominational Day reminds us that one part of 
our task is to build up the churches and make them 
informed, willing, unselfish agencies. 

* * 


PROFESSOR SPEIGHT TO THE QUAKERS 


N his lecture before the Baltimore Yearly Meetings 
of the Friends last November, Prof. Harold E. B. 
Speight, literary editor of this paper and pro- 

fessor of biography at Dartmouth, vindicated the 
work of intuition. Recognizing frankly the hostility of 
some psychologists, he declared that intuition is a 
fact, attested by experience. An age, he said, which 
boasts of its concern for facts is obligated to take the 
facts of religious experience into account. He declared 
that some very respectable philosophers and psychol- 
ogists now believe in intuition. 

There was a time when all human actions were 
motivated by instinct. Then intelligence emerged. 
One can easily imagine the argument that could have 
been put up in those days against intelligence. How 
the purely instinctive creatures would have scoffed: 


“You turn your back on instinct, do you?” they 
could have said. ‘‘Foolish things, these new methods 
of yours, ‘trial and error,’ these ‘inferences,’ as you call 
them, this ‘reflection’—what do they bring you but 
absurd mistakes, even disasters? Why not trust in- 
stinct, tested and tried through the ages, and keep your 
feet on solid ground?” But the creatures of dawning 
intelligence could have replied, ‘““What we do by rational 
choice after considering various possibilities may some- 
times be a costly mistake, but by thinking we have 
widened the range of our life; we may not be as accurate 


in action when we interrupt our instinctive reactions 
and start thinking, but life becomes much more inter- 
esting, and we do discover things your instinct will never 
find. Besides, we do not repudiate instinct. We turn 
over to it quite a large area of life to be taken care of 
almost automatically. But we leave these areas to in- 
stinct—getting our spoons to our mouths, blinking when 
the air is full of dust, and so forth—in order to be free 
to do more important things with our minds.” 

Perhaps a somewhat similar relationship links 
knowledge and intuition. Perhaps those who value in- 
tuition can say that they do not repudiate knowledge; it 
is far too useful for that. ‘“‘But,’’ say men of faith, “‘we 
refuse to let our lives be bounded by the neat fences of 
your tested knowledge. For one thing we notice that 
these fences are being forever changed, and in some 
directions you who lay so much store by knowledge or 
science have torn all fences down and told the world 
that ‘knowledge’ loses its meaning beyond a certain 
point, because all knowledge presupposes a human mind, 
and there are realities, which, however the human mind 
may picture them, can not be known as we know the 
atomic weight of tellurium or the relative position of 
Caleutta or Tokyo. The relation of known things to 
one another and to us may be a relation which no for- 
mula or measurement can express; it may be, in other 
words, a value. Values are appreciated, felt, grasped, 
possessed, absorbed into the living and growing self, 
and the capacity of the human being to create and find 
and hold on to and absorb and recreate values is as im- 
portant a capacity, at the very least, as the power to 
organize and apply exact knowledge.”’ So much might 
men who trust intuition reply to those who decline to go 
beyond knowledge. 


Dr. Speight then proclaimed the necessity in 
the religious life of recognizing the moral imperative. 
Conditions change, duties change, but down through 
the ages comes the imperative obligation to listen for: . 
the voice of God and to obey it. ‘The obligation is. 
laid on man to find and live by some living principle 
which survives all change in outward conditions.” 
No codes, no conventions, no churches, can settle the 
matter for the individual. Nothing should control 
here but the rule of Jesus. ‘‘Why judge ye not of 
yourselves what is right?” In the life of the deeply 
religious, with clear recognition of the duty of doing 
right goes sensitivity to failure—not the abnormal 
kind which makes us feel ‘‘inferior,’’ but a repentance 
which is steadied by a sense of the love and co-opera- 
tion of a living God. 

There is a third element in the religious life 
equally important. It is a sense of vocation. One. 
illustration reveals clearly the power of the lecturer: 
at this point. He said: 

Come down the centuries to living men. Listen to 

an autobiographical fragment written by Rabindranath 

Tagore. He is describing how, one day in the country 

when he was about thirty, he watched the first rains fill 

up a dry river bed. On that morning, he tells us, the 

facts of his life suddenly appeared to him in a “‘lumi- 

nous unity of truth.” He felt sure that Some Being who 
comprehended him and his world was seeking expres- 
sion in and through him. To this Being he now felt re- 
sponsible; he knew himself to be one of its special cen- 

ters of self-expression. He had had deep sorrows that 

had left their memory in a long burning track across 

his days, but at this great moment of illumination he 

realized that his personal sorrows were the travail of 

creation. At last he had found his religion, a religion-in 


——————————S 
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which the infinite became defined in humanity and 
needed his help and co-operation. 

The only comment on that passage from Tagore’s 
story of his inner life is the comment supplied by his own 
life, his services to his fellows both in redressing wrongs 
in practical ways and in revealing the essential spiritual 
values through poetry, drama and educational experi- 
ment. 


Schweitzer has that sense of vocation. So has 
Kagawa. It means work for the Kingdom of God, 
overcoming evil with good, a trust in man which goes 
beyond appearances, a readiness to put human values 
above property values in industry. 

In closing, the lecturer discussed the new educa- 
tion. He defined it as a willingness to break with 
traditional methods. He said that among its objec- 
tives were making responsibility attractive to those 
who refuse it, giving a sense of the necessity of study- 
ing our civilization critically and working construc- 
tively to improve it instead of adjusting ourselves con- 
tentedly to it. It was an important contribution 
which Professor Speight made, and the fact that 
several papers published it in full shows the recogni- 
tion that it received. 

We are glad to think of Professor Speight not 
simply as a professor, or as a preacher, not only as a 
Friend, but as a member of our staff, our Christian 
Leader family, pulling a strong oar in a common 


project. 
K x 


HOWARD N. BROWN TO THE HUMANISTS 


HE Rev. Howard N. Brown, minister emeritus 
of King’s Chapel, and long head of the board 
of trustees of the Christian Register, sets a fine 

example in theological debate. In a letter to the 
‘ Christian Register recently he dealt with the contention 
that historic religions had no especial need of the 
propulsion coming from the idea of God. Gently 
and courteously he pointed out that, though the 
earlier Buddhism was untheistic, its power of survival 
in that earlier form did not appear to be great. Only 
when it added to the Buddha’s earlier teaching the 
idea that he was a god did it begin its conquering 
march. All religions that have exerted great in- 
fluence, Dr. Brown says, have believed in a god. 
Without that belief they have withered away. To 
catch the fine flavor of Dr. Brown’s deep conviction 
and noble tolerance we must quote in full the closing 
paragraph of his letter: 


Now to call attention to this historic fact is not to 
brand any one as a heretic, or to interfere with his in- 
herent right to “call a rose by any other name,”’ if that 
seems good in his sight. In the generally accepted 
sense of the word the Unitarian movement has been 
strongly humanistic from the beginning. If some 
people now wish to make this humanistic side exclude 
what has hitherto been called its religious side, no one 
among us can prevent them from trying out that ex- 
periment. They make it, of course, at their own risk, 
and somewhat at the risk of the movement in which 
they have a place. Most of us, I suppose, are willing to 
accept the risk as being incidental to the freedom we 
enjoy. But I do not see that any of the proprieties are 
seriously violated if one expresses an opinion that the 
experiment is not likely to come to much. For myself, 
I must disavow the wish, as I am totally destitute of 


the ability, to cut any one off from our fellowship be- 
cause of this difference in opinion. 


WHAT THE OLD RECTOR SAID 


Y little child was ill with diphtheria,” said 
the old rector as he came to the office the 
other day. “My wife and I were alone in 

the house over in South Boston. Not a soul had 
come near us. I sat there with the child on my lap, 
not knowing whether she would live or die. My 
wife was crying. Then I looked up and there was 
Phillips Brooks, Bishop at that time, coming up the 
steps of the three-decker house where I lived. He 
came in and picked up that sick girl in his arms and 
blessed her. When he went away, we felt better. 
We won our fight for that child’s life. Yes, he wasa 
great preacher. Iadmitthat. But he was something 
much more.” 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Another illustration of the injustice and short- 
sightedness which create revolutionists may be found 
in the sending to jail for two years of Alfred Hoffman, 
organizer for the American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers, for helping organize the 
workers at Stroudsburg, Penn. Justice was very 
quick and stern for the labor organizer, but very slow 
and blind for the men who shot a girl worker in cold 
blood down there a year or two ago. 


Harold Laski elucidates a baffling problem when 
he says: “Our business is to secure such a balance be- 
tween the liberty we need and the authority that is 
essential as to leave the average man with the clear 
sense that he has elbow-room for the continuous ex- 
pression of his personality.” But the “liberty we 
need” is enough to leave us without a “sense of frus- 
tration” in realms we “deem significant.” 


“Business is good in the schools,” says the Na- 
tional Education Association. There are thirty mil- 
lion pupils. They are getting the best education 
ever given to the masses. “They mean better times 
ahead. The first wealth is human wealth.” The 
motto of every town and city should be ‘Children 
first.” 


Dean Weigle of Yale told the Federal Council in 
Philadelphia that ‘‘the present extreme oz skepticism, 
preoccupation with humanism and materialistic tem- 
per are precursors oi a rebirth of faith” which will 
come as a mighty reaction against ideas which rob 
life of its deepest meaning. 


The World War, according to William Allen 
White, consists of four terrible years of military ad- 
venture, six of political battle and seven of world 
economic struggle—a phase which is reaching its 
climax this winter. 


No human being, Senator or preacher, could pos- 
sibly answer the Hiram Johnson isolationists. They 
have fixed obsessions. But the airplane goes right on 
honeycombing their foundations. 
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Education for Peace’ 
Marion J. Bradshaw 


p=q) TAKE it for granted to-night that we who re- 
41 member the triumphant conquests of mech- 
anized armies in the last great war do not 
need to rebut again the ancient thesis that 
war is necessary to assure the survival of the strong. 
I assume, also, that we who went through the black 
tragedy of world war, and saw the slaughter of the 
brave and strong, gained insights which may be worth 
transmitting to those who follow us. Such a possi- 
bility of profiting from other’s experience is an as- 
sumption made in every attempt at education. 

I did not hear Lloyd George deliver his stirring 
challenge to the great International Council which 
met more than a year ago in Bournemouth, England. 
I did arrive in time to hear the comment which fol- 
lowed, and through the remaining days of those mem- 
orable sessions the great Welshman’s appeal kept 
ringing out from many speeches—that the Church of 
Jesus Christ is the one institution on earth which, 
with any hope of success, can undertake to free the 
world from war. The chief responsibility for the 
accomplishment of present humanity’s major task 
was laid upon the Christian Church. Eminent 
statesman that he has been, Lloyd George realized 
that in the last analysis the diplomats can not be 
more courageous than a people’s thought permits, 
and that governments can not be expected to run the 
risks of being overthrown through challenging pre- 
vailing social mocds. Again, this war-time Premier 
of Britain knows the power of the public press, and 
all the influence it may line up behind a cause it 
wishes to support. But he also knows full well that 
newspapers are run for profit, that they are dependent 
upon an advertising clientele, and that there is no 
great hope that they will altogether cease to think of 
economic gain. 

In the attempt to advance the cause of peace 
many people have seen nothing but evil in war, and 
have undoubtedly thereby alienated the people they 
wished to reach. Any adequate program of education 
for peace must have some reverence for historic facts. 


It certainly is not out of a liking for war that I recog- 


nize that war has more than once been the recourse of 
people who had exhausted every other means of get- 
ting justice. For often justice has been denied, and 
often one of the interested parties controlled the 
means of justice and used it in grossest selfishness. 
I believe that I could for half an hour to-night tell of 
ways in which war has served individuals, and of the 
genuine service it has rendered to civilization. I know 
something of thase values men have found in war, 
values so great and real that a great thinker could 
proclaim the need of a moral substitute for war. It 
consequently is not as a theorizing pacifist, blind to 
history, that I wish to undertake to-night to outline 
the next great step for those who love the peace, and 
who, as peacemakers, feel themselves veritably to be 
the sons of God. 

In my judgment, the citizen who volunteers to 
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serve his country as a soldier, or who responds to the 
soldier’s task when summoned, is obedient to a high 
and urgent call. It is a poor citizen who will not risk 
or give bis life if dying would win his country’s cause, 
or make the right triumphant. The day of all my 
days in Germany which I can never forget is the day 
in summer, ten years ago, when I went out to the 
new cemetery below the ancient city of Marburg, 
accompanying Hauptmann de Cuvry and his wife to 
decorate the graves of their two sons, both shot down 
from the skies by American fliers.: I felt then, anew, 
the hellish tragedy of war—that heroic lives go out 
on either side; that those shot at show loyalty that 
equals our own; that both sides are sure of being 
right; and that the victory won, whether on battle- 
fields or wind-swept seas, will prove only which side 
was the stronger and not which side was right. We 
need to realize that the success of might gives no as- 
surance of the moral or ethical or legal righteousness 
of the victor. 

If we would be successful educators for peace, 
we must also penetrate the vast confusion between the 
soldier’s service and Christian sacrifice. We must be 
made to see that the soldier’s task is not to give his 
life on the field of battle. For wars are not won by 
dying for one’s country. The soldier takes the field 
to win the war, to make his country’s cause triumph- 
ant, and the soldier who is killed is not the man who 
wins the war. It is destruction, not sacrifice, which is 
the essence of the military task in war; and the na- 
tion does not call the soldier to give his life, but 
rather to kill or disable the soldiers of another nation. 
Multitudes of brave young Frenchmen perished on the 
field of battle, but it is altogether likely that had ten 
times as many died, France would have lost the war. 
No, we need to do straight thinking here: we need to 
see that, however much we honor the bravery of the 
silent host who fell, it was due to the fact that Verdun 
stood guarded by men who lived and killed that France 
was not defeated. 

I dearly loved a naphew who fell at Chateau- 
Thierry. I remember still the letter telling of his 
volunteering the day he reached eighteen, despite the 
protest of a parent who came from Quaker stock. I 
remember our midnight talk at the embarkation camp; 
the liner putting out down the bay in the early dawn- 
ing light; and the arrival of his parents that morning 
in New York, with their oldest son thirty miles at sea. 
I loved the boy, and I have a tender reverence for his 
memory; and I think it right that, when they brought 
his body back, they buried him among that little 
town’s heroic dead. But all the time I know that 
unless some Sergeant Yorks had killed their thirty 
Germans the peace treaty of Versailles would have 
established quite another theory of the guilt of the 
World War. No one can more sincerely respect the 
memory of that young boy than I still do, but I know 
in my deepest heart that it is this work of mine, far 
more than anything he did, which may make it un- 
necessary for your sons, the day after to-morrow, to 
kill and die in war. 
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The successful performance of our task in educat- 
ing for peace will demand straight thinking at another 
point as well. JI am altogether unwilling to be mis- 
understood here. I join with you in honoring the 
soldier who dies, or the more successful soldier who 
kills; but Iam also altogether quite persuaded that it 
is fatal folly to allow the forming of the false im- 
pression that it is the soldier who alone has the supreme 
chance to serve his country. Had there been among 
us a century ago a statesman strong enough, high- 
minded, resolute and persuasive enough, had there 
been an American to free the slaves as England did, 
without four years of civil war, had there been a seer, 
clear of vision, a thinker to convince the South of the 
uselessness of war and save the Union without deluging 
the land in blood, there would have been the American 
greater than Lincoln; and his service to America would 
vastly surpass the way in which Grant and Sherman 
served, master soldiers though they were! 

Myths which have served great purposes die 
slow deaths. Effective education for peace necessi- 
tates making us more accurately aware of how and 
why war comes, and with the dying of the myth that 
the great war was launched upon an unsuspecting 
world by a pair of guilty nations, there is dawning a 
clearer insight as to the nature of the mighty task we 
face. Certainly here I need not rehearse the work of 
the long line of historians of every nation who have 
brought conclusive evidence that Germany did not 
plot the great war, that she did not want it, and that 
her government made genuine efforts to avert it. 
Nor is there more of mental sanity in the counter- 
myth which found the devilish plotters in St. Peters- 
burg and Paris. The one great fact that must be 
faced is that there was a great world war, that none 
of the peoples who fought it wanted it, that none of 
the governments wanted it, and that all of them made 
some genuine efforts to avoid it. If then the war was 
not deliberately planned for the advancement of 
some national policy, how did it come upon the peoples 
of the world? 

The answer to this question is too complicated 
for me even to attempt to give an answer here to- 
night. The clash of economic interests would have 
to be considered, and the system of alliances which 
dragged in all the mighty nations, and the sincere 
convictions of nationalists who thought that the 
world would be blessed if brought entirely under the 
sway of German kultur, or of French intelligence, 
or of British conceptions of government. Professor 
Fay has done this work for us, Professor Renouvier 
in France, Count Montgelas in Germany, and a host 
of writers relying on their work have joined with 
Harry Barnes and Kirby Page in pouring forth a 
flood of pamphlets, articles and books in which those 
who wish may trace the tragic story of the coming of 
the war. To-night I would speak only of that aspect 
of this subject where I think the Christian minister 
is most within his rights, and the one which will best 
prepare him for that labor to which Lloyd George 
would call the Christian Church. 

I have made many prolonged efforts since 1914 
to comprehend the coming of the war, and each time 
that I have done fresh work of thovghtful study it has 
given me a deepened conviction that Sir Edward Grey 
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was right in his declaration that the war came as 
the result of the fear, distrust, and suspicion bred 
across international frontiers by the competition in 
armaments through which the nations sought secur- 
ity. In the last analysis, the war, with all its ghastly 
loss, came upon the peoples of the world because of 
their over-anxiety for security; because they were 
unwilling to run risks in behalf of peace; because they 
could not make the friendly gestures which would 
have abolished fears and disarmed suspicions. The 
series of steps taken in the search for greater security 
developed the mood which thwarted the efforts at 
peace. 

Of course, no one nation had a monopoly of this 
security motive. Rather, all the nations set aside 
able men for the task, each nation calling some of its 
most competent minds to formulate plans for safe- 
guarding the national interest, and for assuring 
triumph in case of armed conflict. On the whole 
these military and naval experts were not especially 
blameworthy. They used their competent common 
sense to observe the actual situation, whether French, 
German, English or Russian, and did their best to 
plan so wisely as to gain the victory in case of war. 
They no doubt regarded themselves as consecrated to 
an exalted task, protecting their people’s safety; and 
one may begin at any point in the opening years of 
the twentieth century, and turn to any one of the 
nations, and see how these competent patriots were 
faithfully performing their appointed tasks. Austrian 
military experts, surveying the Austrian situation in 
the light of the recent redistribution of the Russian 
third division, checked against the Russian move by 
devising plans offering additional security to Austria; 
and because of the promise of greater safety the Aus- 
trian people did not oppose them. French military 
experts, seeing the actual French situation, beside a 
mighty nation which had but recently invaded France, 
had no difficulty in persuading the French people 
that the nation would be more secure if the term of 
compulsory military service were increased from two 
years to three years; and in the interest of national 
safety the change was voted by the civil government. 
So, Russian military experts prepared for under-cover 
mobilization to offset Germany’s initial advantage 
in means of transportation; so, French funds in vast 
amount were loaned to Russia, beginning in 1912, to 
strengthen the Russian army and build strategic 
railways where the military experts directed; and, so, 
the German experts secured adoption of the plan to 
strike through Belgium, in the interest of safety, if 
forced to fight both France and Russia. These are 
typical examples; in all the leading nations these 
men did their work well. They labored conscien- 
tiously and efficiently in preparing plans whereby their 
nation might be made secure; and the current tend- 
ency to throw even the major blame on them is a 
piece of rank injustice. Had the naval experts of 
Britain not made careful plans as to how they would 
co-operate with the French and Russian navies in 
fighting against the German navy, in case such neces- 
sity arose, they would have been condemned by the 
great mass of British people. Had the German 
general staff failed to plan operations against France. 
and Russia, they would have been bitterly censured 


by the German people. And so on through all the 
circle; the experts used official knowledge and tech- 
nical skill to plan the security which the peoples de- 
manded. And the plans were considered almost 
solely from their bearing on that end; and when 
adopted, as they usually were, it was because com- 
petent experts declared they would strengthen the 
nation’s position, and make the people safer. 

But these reasonable steps for security had un- 
calculated and direful results. However sensible the 
security step seemed to the people at home, there was 
always an international frontier across which another 
people felt a bit distrustful and somewhat less secure. 
So the Russian attempt to strengthen the position of 
Russia, reasonable and defensible from the standpoint 
of the fair-minded Russian, seemed a threat at Aus- 
trian security; and the increase of the term of army 
service in France seemed to endanger the safety of 
the people across the Rhine. And as this endless 
chain lengthened—all the moves justified within the 
country—the international tension rose; fear and 
distrust were engendered, suspicions spread, and each 
side in the alignment of armed camps believed the 
other purposed war. What we must see is that the 
over-anxiety for security bred the mood of war; and 
if the Christian Church is to work effectively for peace 
it must develop a vastly different social mood. As 
followers of Jesus Christ we believe that all greatly 
successful living involves some elements of danger; 
and we believe those dangers should be clearly seen 
and frankly faced. It is imperative that we in America 
should resolutely examine these risks of peace. But 
the most urgent aspect of our present task is that a 
world-wide social mood be developed, a daring Chris- 
tian mood; so that the over-anxiety for security will 
give way before a willingness to run those risks which 
must be run, if we are to avoid those attitudes and 
preparations which create the fears and suspicions 
which eventuate in war. 

One other angle of this question remains to be 
adequately explored. One does well to remember Sir 
Edward Grey’s revelation that the conversations be- 
tween the British and French naval experts, out of 
which their joint plans arose, were first begun without 
the knowledge of the civil government, at least with- 
out the knowledge of the Foreign Office. And one 
must remember, too, that when Sir Edward addressed 
the British Parliament on the eve of war, he told them 
that commitments already made to France prevented 
Great Britain from doing the one thing which would 
enable them to escape the plunge to war. In Russia 
the story of the relation of the security experts to the 
civil government is darker still. Russia’s security 
plans centered in under-cover mobilization; and when, 
at the Kaiser’s urgent request, the Czar ordered the 
cessation of general mobilization, the chief of staff 
did not transmit the order, thinking, no doubt, that it 
would endanger or ruin the expert technicians’ care- 
ful plans. It seemed to a man whose whole life had 
been centered in the making of those security plans 
that his patriotic duty demanded disobedience of the 
civil government. The result was that the Russian 
civil government told Germany that mobilization 
orders were canceled, but the competent German 
secret agents in Russia reported the alarming fact of 
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continuing mobilization. The result, as everybody 
knows, was that the Russian army did become an 
effective war instrument so quickly as to amaze the 
world. But another, and a fatal, result was that 
this situation at last made effective the pleas of the 
German experts that the German plans for security be 
put into operation at once. The German plans rested 
Germany’s chance of success upon speedy victory over 
France in the west before Russia, on the east, could 
move against Germany and Austria with crushing 
force. But day after day the civil government in 
Berlin refused the army’s request for the launching 
of the plans, or even to permit the mobilization orders, 
lest the efforts at peace be ruined. But when Germany 
was alarmed by what seemed Russia’s deliberate du- 
plicity, the plea of the German experts was granted, 
and Germany moved to war. 

Throughout Europe the situation was much the 
same. The very existence of the carefully prepared 
plans for war operations, if war should come, actually 
worked toward thwarting the civil governments in the 
efforts being made to preserve the peace. An over- 
anxiety for security plunged the world into its great- 
est disaster; and we, who have read the tragic story 
of those days when the lights went out one by one all 
over Europe, now know that plans for peace must be 
made at least as carefully as plans for war, if man’s 
present major task is ever to be accomplished on earth. 

Men will tell you that it is risky to rely upon 
treaties and pacts, upon organized intelligence, world 
court, or other rational means of settling the inter- 
national disagreements of the kind that lead to war. 
But when we recall the loss of life, the waste of wealth, 
the ruin which even the victor suffers, we know that 
the British Ambassador was right when he said that it 
is a hundred thousand times better to lose a case by ar- 
bitration, or before the World Court, than to win a 
modern war. 

Because of protection afforded by geographical 
isolation, because of ability to produce the food sup- 
plies needed for our mighty population, because of 
the vast industrial equipment enabling us quickly to 
produce a needed armament, America would run less 
risk than any other major nation in a world disarma- 
ment. The world consequently has a moral right to 
expect of America vigorous leadership against the 
deadly reliance upon armaments, that policy which 
seemed so sensible, but proved so ruinous. Willing- 
ness to run some risks, if need be, for the success of 
good causes is not far from the essence of Christianity, 
and it increasingly appears to me to be worldly wisdom 


as well. 
* * * 


To talk with God no breath is lost; 

Talk on! 

To walk with God no strength is lost; 

Walk on! 

To toil with God no time is lost; 

Toil on! 

Little is much, if God is in it; 

Man’s busiest day not worth God’s minute. 

Much is little everywhere 

If God the business doth not share. 

So, work with God—then nothing’s lost; 

Who works with Him does well and most. 
Old English Verse. 
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The Education of a Universalist Minister’ 
John Murray Atwood 


SFA|OT so long since, I had a talk with a layman 
about his local Universalist church. ‘Thirty 
years ago,” he said, “we had a fairly strong 
church in the pastorate of Mr. Blank; every 
Sunday evening our church was crowded and we had 
the best Sunday school in the town. But when that 
minister left, a man came who gave us a blow from 
which we never recovered. Moreover, we did not have 
the right kind of man again for twenty-five years. 
Then, this one left us just as we were on the upward 
way. Now it is a question if we ever get started 
again.”” That was rather a reflection on the run of 
men in the ministry. But he was right. What a 
church is depends on the kind of man the minister 
is. That is a one-sided statement of the fact. But 
it is so true that every pastor should write it indelibly 
on the tablet of his mind. 

President Hibben says we need a kind of super- 
man for the new age emerging in which we are to see 
a changed world. Nicholas Murray Butler adds that 
we are suffering from a lack of capable leaders. How- 
ever that may be, I am sure that in institutional re- 
ligion the need is for ministers who will be leaders, 
who, whether in the city or town or open country, will 
have the vision, ability and courage to set forth per- 
suasively the Christian ideal and give impulse and 
direction to social movements. I recall reading some 
time ago the statement of a man who quit prepara- 
tion for the ministry, saying, “It is no time for a 
mediocre man to enter the ministry.” If he meant 
that only the smart and brilliant should take up this 
work, I disagree. We certainly want men with brains, 
but we can’t pin our faith on geniuses. If he meant, 
however, that it is no time for the lackadaisical, list- 
less, lifeless, lazy—the men who have no social vision, 
no initiative, energy or courage—to attempt the minis- 
try as a profession, I quite agree. 


We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling. 
To be living is sublime! 


The minister who does not feel this, and does not 
see that we are facing great momentous questions and 
problems involving, in the next thirty or fifty years, 
great and perhaps revolutionary changes, who is not 
alert to the demand on himself to study and grapple 
with these and bring the principles of the kingdom of 
heaven to bear upon them, is not meat for the ministry 
of this new day. 

Now what. kind of education is demanded to pro- 
duce this kind of a minister? Instead of talking, I 
would prefer to have a symposium and ask how you 
would educate one for the Christian, or, if you prefer, 
for the Universalist, ministry to-day. For there 1s no 
profession which makes such demands in the way of 
qualifications—not the medical, whose exacting stand- 
ards operate to reduce the number of those that would 
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otherwise prepare themselves for this great work; 
not the law, which has latterly in reputable schools 
become more stringent in its requirements; not even 
engineering, which is supposed to be the most arduous 
course for any student. For the minister must be an 
all-round man, versatile in his talent and knowledge, 
inclusive in his interests, catholic in his spirit. I recall 
that the late James M. Pullman, while I was yet a 
student, declared to me that he did not believe in a 
parish minister seeking to be a specialist. Rather, he 
said, he should be at home in many and varied fields, 
able to say, like John Wesley, not only that the world 
is bis parish, but that he counts nothing human foreign 
to him, for everything human is his concern. 

Now one thing is evident when we think of train- 
ing men for such a profession, namely, that since 
some of us were students—just a few years ago!!— 
theological education has changed. Conditions are 
different and we have new conceptions of education. 
In other words, the world has moved. Some of us, 
I trust, have progressed with it. When I was a stu- 
dent, we were taught—well taught—a definite system 
of Universalist doctrine. We were going out to 
preach Universalism, and were therefore equipped with 
a Universalist theology. Nothing, apparently, could 
have been more rational. I am not criticising the 
character of education then, but such a method is im- 
possible in any school to-day that calls itself pro- 
gressive. Instead, we present theology not from the 
dogmatic or denominational standpoint, but from the 
experiential and ethical. Wemake what Dr. Munger 
called years ago ‘‘the appeal to life.’ We ask, as a 
certain great teacher is said to have done: “‘How does 
it seem to you? How does it work out in your life?” 
May I add that our conception of a true school of 
religion is where one can go into any class as he would 
into a course in sc ence or economics in any depart- 
ment of a university, and feel that here he will find the 
scientific spirit—men eager everywhere to discover 
and make evident the truth. Dr. Sykes, who is not 
exactly a radical, but a man of breadth of spirit and 
vision, as one in his position should be, quite agrees 
with me in this attitude. 

We say to those of other faiths who apply for 
admission to our school, “You are welcome to come 
into our classes, and, while you will find us frank in 
uttering our convictions, you will not find us present- 
ing or teaching any subject from the dogmatic or sec- 
tarian standpoint,” and they respond—of course 
they are foolish young men!!—“That’s just what we 
want!’ To be sure, we expect and ask our students 
to read and ponder the opinions of others, we urge 
them to advance and stand for their own convictions. 
Furthermore, we think that this appeal to experience 
is the basis upon which any liberal, Universalist or 
other, must build his house of faith. Alas for his 
Universalism if it is not so founded! We have had 
in our school some young men who were brought up 
in other faiths and were still connected with them. 
We have not urged them to enter the Universalist 
ministry, though most of them have. Some of them, 


it is true, were amazed to discover how far behind 
what they had been taught many of their people and 
some of the clergy lagged. But surely it is no re- 
flection on the authority and capacity of prophets 
that they are in advance of a people whom they serve. 
Perhaps I can illustrate in another way the change 
in our way to-day of viewing ministerial education. 
I had some controversy which cropped out in the 
Leader on the proposed changes in our fellowship laws. 
I questioned the wisdom of prescribing lists of books 


for reading, for, while such would be lists of religious — 


books, I should say that often what this or that min- 
ister needed to read was some economic or social or 
psychological work. In a world, for example, where 
there is so much talk of communism and socialism, a 
minister who has not studied and found out for him- 
self what is meant by these terms, even if he never 
refers to them in the pulpit, is simply not on his job. 

This brings me to my first proposition. A 
minister must be a man of knowledge. I wouldn’t 
say that it is the foremost requisite, yet it is indis- 
pensable, for knowledge is power. So much depends 
on whether the minister has a thorough understand- 
ing of subjects on which he speaks. Personally, I 
hold that a clergyman of to-day should have a good 
speaking acquaintance with all sciences, especially 
biological, and be widely read and versed in history 
and general literature. He should be at home in the 
field of psychology, of economics and of ethics, so 
that when he goes into any circle, ministerial or 
otherwise, he will be able to talk as one who knows, 
and not insult the intelligence of his hearers by any 
evident ignorance. I recall once when the present 
pastor of King’s Chapel declared to a circle of liberal 
ministers in Portland, Maine, in the light of a certain 
discussion they had had, that not one of them had any 
adequate knowledge of church history; and the de- 
plorable thing was that he spoke the truth. A very 
able young man, again, while still a student, had ad- 
vocated, in the course of a sermon, doing away with 
international tariff barriers (as all progressive men 
should do). A manufacturer, who was one of his 
hearers, challenged his position. He admitted to me 
that he did not know enough about the subject to de- 
fend himself. He immediately went back to school 
and registered for a course in economics. One of our 
clergymen insists that every student should be re- 
quired to take abnormal psychology, and we may add 
that in these days when psychologists tell you there 
is no such thing as conscience, and so many have lost 
their moral bearings, and begin to suspect that there 
are not any sanctions for ethical attitudes, a minister 
who does not have convictions as to what is right, 
who does not know why this is right and that is wrong, 
and understand how he and any one may know, is not 
qualified for his task. When I returned to the theo- 
logical school as an instructor I added a new course 
to the curriculum—that of Christian Institutions, 
for I discovered that while I had no belief in a sacra- 
‘mental theory of religion and would not subscribe to 
the doctrine of apostolical succession, even if there 
were conclusive evidence, as there is not, that Jesus 
laid his hands on the apostles and they in turn on 
others as bishops, and they on other bishops and 
priests in unbroken succession, still, not to understand 
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and have a certain mastery of this question by which 
so many set such store, and be able to meet them on 
their own ground, is to be at a great disadvantage. 
It is the same with the Bible. We have changed 
greatly as to our conception of sacred scriptures. 
We no longer think of citing a Biblical passage as 
evidence of the truth of any teaching. But though 
this is our position, still, because so many appeal to 
the scriptures as authority, because of its intrinsic 
worth and its historical significance in the develop- 
ment of religion, a minister should know the Bible 
appreciatively and critically. Then he wil] not put 
the work of the legendary Elijah on a par with that 
of Hosea or that of Isaiah. This means long and 
hard study. Perhaps I should add that if a man 
is to enter the Universalist ministry I would counsel 
him to read not only the history of the Universalist 
Church but especially the lives of some of the fathers, 
for instance, Hosea Ballou and Nathaniel Stacy. He 
should look to the rock whence the Universalist was 
hewn. I know nothing more illuminating or fas- 
cinating than for one to immerse himself in the spirit 
of these pioneers. Thus, he will certainly apprehend 
something of the genius and tradition of our church. 
And that is very needful. 

There is no short-cut to knowledge. To be sure, 
Jacob Boehme, the German mystic, declared of one 
of his visions: “In one quarter of an hour I saw more 
and knew more than if I had been many years at a 
university.”” I suspect few are’ vouchsafed such 
privilege. No one can give knowledge to another. 
A student may get grades or a minister an honorary 
degree to which neither is fairly entitled, but the only 
way he can acquire knowledge is by his own study, 
investigation, research and reflection, so that he comes 
to see it for himself. Then his knowledge is his own. 

In the second place, he who is to be a Universalist 
minister must be educated to be the friend and helper 
of all sorts and conditions of people. Now a professor 
of pastoral care can provide study for a class, but, 
however good the course, and however wise and sug- 
gestive his counsel, he can not insure the student 
becoming a good pastor. If one is really interested 
in folks, truly desires to help all to get the most out 
of life, in other words, if he’s a genuine Universalist, 
he is bound to be a good pastor. One may say that 
he can not get interested in these people with their 
petty problems, small ideas and pygmy lives. Well, 
what is he cultivating his choice and valued powers 
for? For the refined, cultured, literary and social 
highbrows? Who, it may be asked, wishes to go to 
minister to inmates of the poorhouse or jail? Who 
can be expected to be interested in them—poor mis- 
erable folk, the flotsam and jetsam of this rushing 
eurrent of humanity? I recall one good man, a 
Universalist, who excused himself when asked once 
to speak at the jail, on the ground that he had a na- 
tive repugnance to that kind of work. What is worth 
while service, anyway? Is Gandhi, who believes 
the quiet, contemplative life is the highest end of life, 
wise or noble in trying to help and elevate that great 
mass of Indian illiterates with the fifty million un- 
touchables? These are exactly the kind of questions 
that one who is expected to be a pastor must answer. 

The pastoral function presents a problem for 
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many. I know some ministers who endeavor to get 
around this pushing of doorbells and calling on the old 
ladies, as they say, because it is irksome to them, not 
to say a waste of valuable time. One man of my 
acquaintance thinks he has found a substitute for it. 
He has some neatly printed cards of various kinds, 
and when a person is ill, or is a newcomer, or a mother 
gives birth to a child, he sends the proper card. It’s 
a great system. Another says that he calls on the 
sick, but that it is out of the question to do so on the 
people generally. But we note that he has abundant 
time for Kiwanis and Rotary. Such men show that 
they have never discovered the reason for the pastoral 
office. You can not get interested in folks until you 
know them personally, and you will not be aroused to 
serve them until you are interested in them, because 
you know them and their lives. Nothing can take 
the place of the personal touch. Dr. Cadman some 
time ago told me that even with all! his engagement he 
was accustomed to make as many as twenty calls a 
week. That personal contact with his people was 
indispensable. I have known men to profess en- 
thusiasm for some great cause, argue for it strenuously, 
and then show no more concern for the real folks right 
around them than Dives for Lazarus at his very door. 
Isn’t the test of the genuineness of one’s care for great 
social mevements the way in which he is doing for the 
suffering and needy people in his own community? 
You recall in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s story, ‘Tim- 
othy’s Quest,” she says that in the church they were 
praying and raising money for the heathen in foreign 
lands while outside its very doors were the homeless 
waifs whom nobody cared for. 

Again, this prospective Universalist minister is 
to be trained so that he will become a strong preacher. 
How? Can a preaching class, or a course in homi- 
letics, accomplish it? Students often look on a preach- 
ing class as a sort of den of tigers who look upon you 
as a kind of legitimate prey, and, having sharpened 
their claws, are ready to tear you to pieces the minute 
you are let loose among them. But even so, the stu- 
dent learns something about the art of preaching. 
He discovers that the sermon is a special kind of pro- 
duction; that to get out a real sermon is not only an 
art, but a task. Aye, one often has to labor and 
travail in pain before he can bring forth the well de- 
veloped and formed thought that has been gestating 
within him, it may be for weeks. For see what 
is expected of him! He is to preach and preach well, 
not simply on one Sunday, but on every Sunday; 
have something vital, timely and pertinent to say, 
and proclaim it with power. 

One may say when people do not turn out to 
hear him: “I like people who are attached to the in- 
stitution, who go to church whoever preaches. Min- 
isters may come, and ministers may go, but they go 
on forever.”” There are such. When I visit some 
churches I wonder what these dear souls I see around 
mecome for. Certainly it can not be for any intrinsic 
worth of sermon or service. You remember when 
Alice Freeman Palmer came back to her old southern 
New York home and listened to the minister in the 
country church, she said she understood now why 
people stayed away from church for conscientious 
reasons. We ministers, prospective and otherwise, 


_ preacher he is!” 


might as well face the real situation. Here is a minis- 
ter who has some reputation as a preacher. A couple 
of men who have heard about him drop into the 
church some Sunday, and, for some reason, he falls 
down; and they say, ““Humph! Is that the kind of a 
Will they come again? It is not 
likely. And all the excuses in the world will not erase 
the failure. I have heard Dr. Frank Oliver Hall on 
many occasions. I never heard him do anything but 
a fine piece of work. I recall the testimony of a couple 
in his parish in North Cambridge, when he was 
preaching there. They said to me, “We say each 
Sunday, after the service, ‘Well, that was the best 
yet,’ then we find ourselves saying it everv succeeding 
Sunday.” That was a splendid tribute. It may be 
said that he is in his own class. Well, a man who is 
to emulate him must not only know the art, have the 
intellectual ability and requisite moral passion, but 
he must have a standard of excellence that makes him 
always self-critical and exacting with himself. 

In the next place, this Universalist minister we 
are educatifig must not only be able to preach, he 
must have something to preach—a gospel, a philos- 
ophy of life. My father used to say that when a 
minister had been six months or a year in a place, his 
people should have discovered what his real message 
was. Otherwise he had none. It is bound to come 
out—the conviction of the way of life people must em- 
brace to live happily, nobly, triumphantly. How is 
one to equip himself with such a gospel? Oh, you 
can tell him about it; we professors are always airing 
our hobbies. But first of all, the preacher must live 
it himself and understand it from within. Then he 
knows. ‘Too much of our preaching lacks the note of 
reality. Itistooexternal. We need to speak as those 
who have been there and seen and heard and have 
something to tell. Jesus, some of us think, was 
original and taught as one haying authority because 
he spoke right out of his experience. So does every 
really great preacher. 

Finally, one who is to be a Christian minister 
must be areal man. He must have grace, gumption, 
and grit, and, withal, good will to every one; but he 
must be able to stand foursquare to all the winds that 
blow. How shail such character be developed in him? 
Well, the school again can not give charact2r to its 
students. That is something that must be won by 
every man—where, when? Why, the process is go- 
ing on all the while. It’s not simply, or chiefly, even, 
in any conscious so-called spiritual culture, but in the 
whole conduct of the man. And as in golf, every 
stroke counts. There is no immunity for any one. 
We watch our students because of our interest in 
them, to see how their character is manifested in their 
attitude toward their fellows, in the employment of 
their time, in the attention to their studies, in their 
interest on any moral passion, because we believe this 
is primary, basic to everything else. 

We have been implying, perhaps, throughout this 
talk, that the minister must be concerned about him- 
self, his knowledge, his capacity for fellowship, his 
ability as a preacher, and the like. But certainly we 
do not want our ministers, Universalists or others, to 
be self-conscious, the kind who forever remember that 
they are ministers. Rather, the great need is to have 
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thought and heart directed toward the great world 
without hungering for food, for friendship, justice and 
life. 

The problem for our school and every divinity 
school is how, with the necessity for the student to at- 
tend to his studies and the interests that center in 
the school, he shall yet keep this motive for human 
service to the world without paramount and active. 
It is the problem of all education, in a way, which 
neither Antioch nor Rollins, nor any college, has been 
able totsolve. That’s the reason that I am never 
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troubled when students get passionately interested in 
pacifism, or socialism, or any other great movement, 
for then, at least, I know their eye is fixed on a real 
objective; their heart is in the right place. I should 
not wish for a company of men in a school exactly like 
John Wesley’s holy club, but for an apostolate of 
men who, seeing the crying needs of humanity to-day, . 
and feeling the urge to minister to them, swear that by 
all the gods they will seek to fit themselves to be the 
kind of men that can adequately and whole-heartedly 
fulfill such a ministry! 


Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 
II. The Miracles of Jesus 
Arthur W. McDavitt 


With the hope of getting interesting material 
from new contributors or from those who do not often 
write for the Christian Leader, we are running this series 
of short sermons by Universalist ministers. If wide 
differences of thought and method are represented in 
this series, it will simply illustrate the rich variety in our 
fellowship. At times, of course, we shall use sermons 


of men and women who write for us frequently. 
The Editor. 


REFERENCE to the miracles of Jesus is 
quite certain to stir up a controversy. One 
group will show a willingness to accept the 
mn Biblical accounts just as they read, while 

the other will show no patience with any one giving 

credence of any sort to them. The latter regards 
the miracles as coming from a purely superstitious 


age, and thinks they should be discarded as such. | 


Very little has been done about interpreting the 
miracles in the light of natural causes. The writer 
lays no claim to originality in attempting to establish 
the miracles upon natural grounds. He does believe 
some profound truths have been overlooked by accept- 
ing them as miracles or by discarding them as fairy 
stories. It is true that some of the miracles do not 
yield to natural treatment and are too crude to ac- 
cept as a fact. But time may give us a view we can 
accept. 

Scholars have long since recognized the place 
that the miracles have played in preserving the teach- 
ings of Jesus for us. People in our day do not pay 
much attention to the statements of the man whose 
name is not well known, while they often accept a 
statement from a noted man that is absurd. We seem 
to think that a man who has made millions in chewing 
gum automatically becomes an authority on all sub- 
jects. In the day of Jesus, a man had to show some 
ability to do tricks of magic if he expected to attract 
the masses. At least, he must have such feats at- 
tributed to him. His followers were not at all slow 
in manufacturing such evidence for their hero. 

To-day we are able to detect the tremendous force 
of Jesus’ teaching without demanding acts of leger- 
demain. Many, however, must have their magic. 
Far be it from me to rob them of this morsel of satis- 
faction. Such people are growing less and less, but 
must still be dealt with. Faith is a tender plant and 
will not endure much of the frostbite of criticism. 


Maybe their miracles are more valuable than we have 
believed. Let us see. 

Some of the purported miracles have value— 
some do not. Some were never intended to be classed 
as miracles. We have insisted upon making miracles 
out of perfectly natural events. The account of 
Jairus’ daughter is the best illustration of this state- 
ment. We have it on the statement of Jesus that 
this young woman was not dead but asleep. Jesus 
made no pretense that he was raising her from the 
dead. He told her to “awake and arise,” thus carry- 
ing out the information he had given to anxious 
parents and friends. That ministers have insisted 
that the girl was dead and was miraculously brought 
to life by Jesus is no fault of the Master. Jesus was 
an educated man. There is reason to believe he was 
a member of an influential and educated group called 
the Essenes. He knew something of medicine, as we 
shall see later, and no doubt knew there was some sort 
of an ailment spreading among the people. He knew 
that one of its chief characteristics was a period of 
coma. He had learned the symptoms and gave his 
diagnosis. According to his own statement, then, no 
miracle was performed. He merely aroused her from 
her deep sleep. 

We shall have to await more evidence in the case 
of Lazarus. In its present state of interpretation, 
the entire account is unthinkable. We shall pass 
over it without further comment. 

Let us next consider the case of the man who was 
cured of palsy, using the account of Dr. Luke. The 
data here, as in the other accounts, is very meager. 
We do not know how long this man had been ill or 
how severe the ailment was. We do not know whether 
he was carried all the way upon a cot or was able to 
walk a short distance. We do not know anything 
about what happened after the “cure.” How perma- 
nent the “cure” was we have no means of knowing. 
We have only the brief statement to guide us. We 
know something about the temperament of the crowd. 
The people who brought the poor cripple were very 
impetuous. They could not even wait until the meet- 
ing had adjourned, tearing a hole through the roof 
and lowering the man, cot and all, into the room. 
We know the excitement was intense, and must have 
bordered on fanaticism. This was not an environ- 
ment for accurate tests on such cases. Excitement 
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sometimes works wonders, for a short time, on just 
such cases. 

Here again we must note what Jesus said to this 
man. Here was a man living under the superstition 
that people are sick because they have sinned, that 
the sickness has been visited upon them by a revenge- 
ful, angry God. So long asa man was sick it was proof 
that he was still unforgiven. Jesus knew this was a 
mental case and dealt with it accordingly. What the 
poor man wanted was for some one to relieve his mind 
by telling him he was no longer under a curse. When 
Jesus, one in whom he had confidence, told him his 
sins were forgiven, it amounted to a cure, at least for 
the time being. Jesus did not say, “You are now 
cured of the palsy;’’ but said, “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee.”” This was no miracle, but the operation of well- 
known laws. 

We have something entirely different in the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes. Here is a sort of 
miracle that has been taken for something entirely 
different from what was intended. One must have 
some imagination to get the setting of this wonder- 
ful event. He must see droves of people coming over 
the main routes of travel to attend this public gather- 
ing in honor of a man whose reputation had spread 
throughout the land. It was a kind of camp-meeting. 
Toward eventide, the sponsors for this event grew 
quite uneasy about feeding this vast multitude. They 
should have known that these thrifty people were not 
going to journey miles and miles from home without 
making some provision for their sustenance. Jesus 
knew their customs and was not in the least alarmed. 
He did the characteristic thing by telling them to 
sit down. He then called for food, but there was 
only one response, a small boy with a few loaves and 
fishes. Then Jesus prayed. We have no record of 
that prayer, and we miss much by not having copies 
of this and other prayers that the Master uttered, 
but he must have shamed those people for their 
selfishness in concealing their food under their long 
cloaks. They had purposely hidden their loaves and 
fishes to avoid the annoyance of beggars, so numerous 
on such occasions. They had been in the habit of 
hiding away in some place with their families and eat- 
ing what they had. They were not in the habit of 
putting their food on a common table. In that 
prayer Jesus must have touched their social sense 
and changed their manners entirely. While he was 
praying, people came silently to the front and de- 
posited an amazing amount of food. There was 
enough to feed the multitude and baskets full to 
spare. Jesus did not produce that food from no- 
where, but he did awaken in these people a social 
sense that was an even greater miracle. At least 
this is a natural way to interpret this miracle,and one 
vastly more important in our day. 

Changing water into wine could have been 
nothing more than magic. I do not believe Jesus 
resorted to the tricks of a common mountebank to 
attract the attention of the people. I stopped a few 
days back to observe the tricks of a street faker. He 
showed a deck of cards that seemed to run as any deck 
should, but to my amazement he began to pick the 
cards off one at a time and all proved to be the ten of 
diamonds. The man was clever, but he was not a 


prophet. I do not have to believe that water was 
turned into wine to believe that the meek shall inherit 
the earth, or that I should follow the Golden Rule in 
my conduct toward my fellow men. The Sermon on 
the Mount stands, wine or no wine. We do not need 
a miracle to prove that loving our neighbors as our- 
selves is the highest social gospel and the very acme 
of social ethics. 

Many of the miracles Jesus performed had to do 
with blindness and deafness. We do not know what 
sort of treatment he applied to deafness, but we do 
know very definitely about his treatment of some 
kinds of blindness. He treated one man by placing 
upon his eyes common clay mixed with spittle. This 
was not a case of complete blindness but an inflamma- 
tion of the cornea. This was and still is the most 
common form of eye trouble in the section of the 
country in which Jesus lived. Physicians treat that 
ailment very much as Jesus did, only it is done in a 
little more genteel and sanitary manner. The anti- 
phlogiston is extracted from clay and applied as a 
salve. Here again we find the miracle yielding to 
scientific treatment. 

But we are not to overlook another phase of his 
treatment of the blind and deaf. It must be recalled 
that Jesus upon several occasions referred to the 
people ‘‘who have eyes and see not, and ears and 
hear not.” “Tell them that the blind see, the deaf 
hear, the lame walk, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them,” was his instruction. We see in 
both these citations that Jesus was stressing the 
spiritual life as well as the physical. One wonders 
if, after all, our spiritual blindness and deafness are 
not far more productive of misery than are our physical 
ailments. Are not our troubles spiritual before they 
become physical? Few things arouse my sympathies 
more than the sight of a blind man walking down the 
street. JI wish I had his faith. He trusts every one 
as he walks along. He does not fear they will steal 
the nickels out of his cup or direct him into a path of 
danger. I recently saw two young men playing their 
instruments as they walked slowly down the street of 
acity. I followed them for an entire block and was so 
overcome with emotion that I could not speak to a 
friend I happened to meet. It is sad, but it is not as 
sad as the man who has eyes and will not see his op- 
portunities and duties, nor is it half as sad as theman 
who has good ears but never seems to hear the calls 
of a suffering humanity. It is not an uncommon 
thing to see an attractive young man elected to a re- 
sponsible position turn to be a grafter and a degenerate. 
His is spiritual and not physical weakness. He is 
the possessor of a shallow character. Steinmetz had 
many serious physical handicaps, but he had a rare 
spiritual balance. 

We shall avoid many common misunderstandings 
about the miracles of Jesus if we will keep in mind 
that he constantly stressed the spiritual life. He used 
many figures of speech, a thing his race has always 
done and still does, and taught his lessons in a simple 
manner. We must not lose sight of the fact that he 
was a teacher and a prophet and not concerned about 
tricking the people into believing his doctrines. It is 
always better to interpret things in a natural manner, 
if such an interpretation is possible. 
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Christmas at the Old Home 


Johannes 


Pad) VER since 1922 I have been describing ‘‘Christ- 
=| mas at the Old Home.” Just think of it! 
SB (4 This is the tenth article in that series. All 
Sad of us realize, of course, that the time will 
come when the articles will have to be brought to an 
end. Only the brook goes on forever, and at times 
I am shghtly doubtful about the brook. I have 
wondered a little sometimes whether anything new 
and fresh could be said on this subject.. But the 
thing which has kept the series going is that I never 
have prepared for any of the different chapters. I 
have simply tried to keep in touch with life and to de- 
scribe and interpret actual happenings. Inasmuch 
as nothing happens twice alike, and inasmuch as all 
of us are different characters from year to year, I am 
able to go back to the same old house on the same old 
street in the same hill town, meet many of the same 
folks, and have the events all new. What helps also 
is that no cooks are ever able to bake turkeys twice 
alike, no turkey is exactly like any other turkey, no 
plum pudding ever comes out exactly as it came out 
before, and few families are able to bring together 
groups which are composed of the same individuals 
as the year before. An aged aunt moves to town from 
a distance, or a nephew gets married, or somebody 
goes off to see his sweetheart, or duty takes one of the 
brothers to the ends of the earth, and sometimes 
death steps in. 
Of course the time will come to stop writing about 
Christmas and the old home. My work will end, or 
the old home will disappear. 


“All things that are on earth 
Shall surely pass away, 
Except the love of God, 
Which shall live and last for aye.” 


But as long as the world stands Christmas itself 
will stay young. Succeeding generations of children 
will keep it young. 

Only just now I turned off the radio, from which 
excited children’s voices came to me from. the old 
city of Cologne in Germany. They were co-operat- 
ing with their elders in putting on a Christmas play 
for the United States. Over there it is Christmas eve. 
Here the afternoon is slipping away and Christmas 
eve is coming fast. No difference of time, no strange- 
ness of language, could conceal the Christmas message. 
They sang it “ Heilige Nacht’ instead of “Holy Night,” 
but it was the same thought. 

The National Capital Choir sang last year and 
again this year. The same club sponsored it, the 
same individuals to a large extent took part, the 
same beautiful soloists, the same successful conduc- 
tor, with many of the same old carols, but as it came 
in over the radio it was not much like last year. 
Last year a drug-store radio caught me with the music 
while I was on the street. This year I was alone at 
the farm. To me the clear reception at the little hill 
farm of something happening in Washington was 


about as great a marvel as the clear reception from 
Germany an hour before. Always the impression is 
deepened when one hears far away the voices of those 
one knows. 

Solitude is sweet, this day before Christmas all 
alone is precious, but some kinds of contact with the 
great world outside do not lessen the sweetness. One 
has more to think about after hearing such a choir. 
And one has time to think, to appreciate, to bless the 
singers and the engineers. A writer in the Nation 
said lately that Washington with the new Congress is 
a bedlam, with now and then the voice of a strong 
determined man rising above the noise. If there is 
something of bedlam now and then about the transac- 
tion of our national business, and about the comings 
and goings of our national life, churches like our Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, and choirs like 
our National Capital Choir singing every Sunday in 
the church, will tend to hold the strong men steady 
and to bring the unwise back to something like wis- 
dom. 


This year the trip home was between daylight 
and dark and through the evening, starting about 
four in the afternoon and getting to Cobleskill just 
before eleven. The sun shone on us that day in 
Boston, after days of storm, and the moon shone on 
us that night almost at the full. It was warm enough 
to sit out as we climbed the Berkshires, with the pusher 
engine almost stepping on my toes as it buckled down 
to its work and helped hustle fifteen heavy Pullmans 
up the ridge. They did not seem to be men back’ 
there in the huge shapeless form in the dark, they 
seemed to be gnomes. The light from the firebox 
now and then half revealed a face watching, and I 
knew that it was the face of a man trained to the 
minute and used to bearing easily responsibility for 
human lives. From the stack almost straight up 
above me there poured out billowing clouds of black 
smoke, which the moonlight caught and transformed 
as they rolled away in a curving line as far as I could 
see. Steam, too, was in those clouds, its work done, 
its energy given to us, its power to curse or bless ended, 
as in lovely vapor it floated off up the dark mountain- 
sides. Then, when the engineer of the pusher tooted 
good-night and the coupler waved his lantern from 
the coweatcher, and the monster and the genomes 
faded away behind us, what a silver radiance lay on 
the fields, and how the mystery of the soft hight 
touched the forest. If people lie out in the night, 
month after month, year after year, and study it, is 
it any wonder that they come to feel that it speaks 
to them, or sometimes that it brings special messages 
of great happenings for this world of ours? The wis- 
dom of the shepherds, must we despise it because we 
look eagerly for the wisdom of the men in the observa- 
tories? That first star of the evening shining so clear 
and steady above the jagged mountain that we are 
climbing, may not the poetry clustering about it and 
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its radiant beauty continue to enrich us, all the time 
that we learn about light years and the men who 
measure them? 


No, I had no intention of going up to the farm all 
alone and spending the day before Christmas. It just 
happened so. A neighbor had died and I wanted to 
call on the family, and another neighbor had come 
home from the hospital and I wanted to see her, and 
I expected to run up from Cobleskill and straight 
back. But the rooms of the farmhouse said: “‘We are 
cold. Stay and warm us.”’ And the three clocks 
said: ‘““We have run down. Stay and wind us and we 
will strike for you.”’ And the books said: ‘‘We are 
neglected. At least pick us up and look at us.” 
And the birds, both the tame little chickadees and the 
wild screaming jays, said: ‘It’s more fun if you will 
stay and watch us eat.”’ And the fields and the hills 
said: “It is a dark, cheerless day. Come and see us 
before the snow hides us.”’ So I stayed, and the bed- 
room stove warmed me, and the radio thrilled me, and 
some cold chicken fed me, and the rooms cheered me, 
and the great beautiful hills salved my every hurt, 
and drove away every fear, and made me realize that, 
even if the years do rush by at express train speed, 
perhaps there are more of them than we let ourselves 
think. Even the swift passing of this perfect day 
was ticked off cheerily by the clocks. 

So Christmas eve came to the hollow, to little 
boys very merry about it, to old folks lonely and sad, 
to men chopping at logs and to men spreading manure, 
to good church folks and to folks who never darken 
the church doors, to the free-handed and whole- 
souled, to the stingy and crabbed, and there was not 
one who was entirely unconscious of the coming, or 
not made better by it. There was a little more brisk- 
ness in the walk, a little more vigor in the wave, a little 
more heartiness in the voice, on Christmas eve. 

Darkness came early to the hollow. On almost 
every farm there was a stable and in every stable 
there were the cattle, standing quietly, munching 
peacefully, giving up their milk willingly, not much 
different from the cattle in that stable of Bethlehem 
nineteen hundred years ago. 

Now as then there was the same old mystery of 
life and death. 

Around the stable of our neighbor, Tony the 
collie wandered disconsolately. He was searching 
and waiting. A stranger threw down the fodder 
and did the milking. Tony did not understand. 
He could not solve the mystery. But he knew all 
about a soft hand on his head and back of his ears 
and rubbing his neck. A deal of sorrow becomes en- 
durable for dog or man when there are neighbors and 
kindness.. Some folks call kindness our one key to 
the door of mystery. 


Back in Cobleskill for Christmas eve, the rain 
struck us. We went “up on the hill’ for a preliminary 
feast. There were thirteen of us—the young fry at a 
table by themselves. Down at the old home on Christ- 
mas day there were fifteen of us, all at one table. 

It is hard to say which is better, an old-fashioned 
roast beef dinner on Christmas eve or an old-fashioned 
turkey and stuffing dinner on Christmas day. We did 


not spend all of our time discussing this place or that 
place to eat, or this way or that way of cooking, but 
we did get into one debate on turkey stuffing. One 
brother held strongly to the view that there is nothing 
better for turkeys than ‘the old-fashioned stuffing 
with sage in it which mother used to make.” Another 
advanced positively the opinion that the two blisters 
on my sister-in-law’s hand and the one on my youngest 
brother’s, caused by peeling Spanish chestnuts for 
chestnut stuffing, were worth all that they had cost, 
especially as the blisters were on the hand of some 
one else. 

As one of the two carvers of the turkeys, I can 
testify to the skill and the speed of that part of the 
business, to the tenderness and succulence of the birds 
and the beautiful sharpness of the knives. 

Probably out of respect to the dominie present, 
there was an animated discussion of religion. The 
question was whether the vogue of religious articles 
in the magazines means more religion than there has 
been in the country. And the verdict was that 
curiosity about religion, interest in reading about 
religion, and all the analyzing religion which is going 
on, do not mean that thereis more religion in the world. 
In fact, all this might mean less. The more real reli- 
gion there is the less people talk about it. The deeper 
a religious nature, the less it engages in discussion. 


On the Saturday after Christmas the Madame 
and I drove up to the farm. It had frozen hard in 
the night and I went up alone early to inspect the 
roads and to build fires. There were deep, hard ruts 
with solid ice in some of them, but one could generally 
keep out or navigate out of them. The wind was 
strong and gusty, and a light snow was flying every- 
where. 

When the Madame went up with me a little be- 
fore noon we faced quite a blizzard. Soon after we 
arrived, the air cleared, the sun poured in the front 
windows of the farmhouse, the birds came to our feed- 
ing trays, and we sat down to lunch by the bedroom 
stove perfectly happy. 

How strong and vital the whole countryside 
seemed! How sharply etched the old hills were 
against the deep blue sky! How comforting the 
familiar surroundings! How far away this retreat 
in the hollow! The physical man responded vigor- 
ously to the sharp northwest wind, and we were hun- 
ery for our bread, our cheese, our bit of jelly left over 
from two weeks before, and our hot chocolate. 

It has always been a close question with me 
whether or not the north wind is a better tonic than 
winter sunshine. Mixed in equal parts, I should say, 
and followed by slabs of simple food eaten in front of 
chunks of blazing maple, it makes a concoction that 
no tonic on the market can equal. 

Turkey and plum pudding and stuffed baked po- 
tatoes (such can never be too big), and the bappy 
faces of dear kinsfolk and Christmas jollity, are 
exactly right for December 25, and the solitude of the 
hill farm is just as right for the day after. Shut away 
from the family, from friends, from the comings and 
goings of the village, from participation in the Christ- 
mas games, one would feel lonely in such a place on the 
25th, but on the 26th—that is a different story. 
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Even on the 27th, Sunday, I have to admit that 
another hill farm expedition is not so bad either. I 
had planned to go to the Methodist church, and in 
fact early on that Sunday morning I had run squarely 
into the Methodist minister, a brilliant, considerate 
fellow, on his way to church. It’s-no use dodging at 
such a time. It’s no good explaining or apologizing. 
In an off-hand way one can remark: “Well, we have 
good news. My lawyer brother is coming for Sunday. 
He has sent word that he wants to go straight up to the 
farm, so I am meeting him with the car and taking 
him up.” With a little practise one can convey subtly 
the impression that one had rather go to church, but 
one should not say so or apologize for not going. If it 
is a crisp pleasant day, as this Sunday was, and if one 
mentions (in an off-hand way again) how hard this 
lawyer brother is worked and what joy he takes in a 
tramp up the mountainside and through the winter 
woods, and if one says with a sigh, “He hasn’t had a 
good tramp all summer,” the minister, especially if 
he is a good fellow, as this minister is, will fully under- 
stand. 

Anyway, I have found that the better a preacher 


~The 
Pearl 


This story, by Pearl S. Buck, author of “The 
Good Earth,” was written prior to the arrival in China 
of any shipments of American wheat. Since then, sev- 
eral boatloads of wheat have reached the scene of the 
flood, and have been distributed by the National Flood 
Relief Commission. Relief authorities have announced 
that the entire quantity of American wheat will not be 
sufficient to feed the millions of Chinese men, women, 
and children who are victims of the flood, which was the 
worst in China’s history. Mrs. Buck sent this story 
for Flood Relief in China, constituted by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, and 
China Famine Relief U. S. A., with headquarters at 
205 East Forty-second Street, New York City, to aid 
in bringing to the attention of the American public the 
real tragedy that has befallen the Chinese people and 
the need for extending mercy. 


HE village had always trusted to the river. 

| To them it was a good and beneficent force. 
In the spring it came swelling past them on 
mats} its way to the sea, rich with its burden of silt 
and clay torn from the upper lands through which it 
rushed. This rich water rose in the canals and the 
creeks, and the village waited for it year after year, 
and seized the good tide and turned it into the rice 
fields, and the fields brought forth harvest, and there 
was food for every one, for the old men and women 
and the little children, and for the strong, lean men 
and women who were the strength of this generation. 
Yes, this was a good river. 

The good river! This year it has deceived the 
village. The spring tide came high and full as ever 
it did. But when summer came there was no sub- 
sidence. The villagers looked at each other at first 
in surprise, then in consternation. What was the 
matter with the river? It swelled into higher tides; 
it began to eat into the land it had always fed; it rose 


is the less sensitive he is about people who 
are expected to go to hear him absenting themselves. 
He just knows he’ll have a crowd anyway, and will 
have all the truants, too, the next time. 

So we heard the church bells softened by distance 
making music which came over the hill from Rich- 
mondville and down from our highest hill at Summit. 
There is a ministry of the bells. I hope we shall not 
have to give them up. Let the society for the sup- 
pression of unnecessary noise go for the honk-honk 
of the motorists, and the muffler cut-out cyclists, 
police and otherwise, the inconsiderate aviators swoop- 
ing down, and all the other inconsiderate ones, but 
not for the church bells. ; 

It was a blessed little trip that we took. From 
the high point on our farm the hollow looked very 
peaceful and beautiful. Then when we had visited by 
the fire we went home by Summit, to get the far 
views as one seldom gets them in the summer—many 
more distant valleys, many more sharply outlined 
peaks, many mysterious places showing up and say- 
ing, ‘We, too, belong in the view, and there is plenty 
more on over the sky-line.” 


River 
S. Buck 


to flood. The villagers were frightened. Some of 
the oldest men began to remember how when they 
were young they had heard their own grandfathers, 
now dust for many a year, tell of how the river did so 
once betray the ones who trusted to it. But it was 
very long ago and they had forgotten until now that 
there had even once been such a tale toid. 

The river rose steadily. Hour after hour, day 
after day, it rose, swelling silently in the night. The 
villagers ran to the dyke several miles away to see 
what might befall. That great, wide dyke which had 
been a bulwark for generations, beyond which had 
stretched low, fertile rice lands to the river’s brim, 
now held back a brimming flood. The river had 
covered the low rice lands and was now pusbing against 
the dyke. The villagers, climbing to that dyke’s edge, 
stared down into the swirling, yellow, angry water, 
which was tearing and pulling away clods of the earth’ 
even as they stared. At any hour, at any moment, it 
would break through. 

“We must make the dyke higher—we must watch 
for breaks!” Thus spoke one of the younger men, 
the son of the village head. But his father was wiser. 
He answered somberly: “And can we in this sudden 
hour mend five hundred miles of dyke, and guard every 
break? Ten thousand men can not prevail against 
the river when it turns evil!’ 

The young man would not give up. He argued 
that if they all—if all the villages—but the older men 
went back in silence and collected their few belongings, 
their winter clothing, as much grain as they could 
carry, their wives and children, their oxen and cattle 
and a few fowls, and they wended their way across 
the fields of unripe grain to the highest, strongest, 
part of the dyke. Well they knew this grain would 
never be cut by their hands, nor would any harvest 
be theirs this year. 
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Upon that narrow edge of high built dyke they 
pitched rude camp, twisting a few reed mats into 
shelter, tying their cattle to the sparse trees that grew 
there. The good river had turned against them. 

Nor had they come a day too soon. The river 
rose yet further, and, exerting its strength, tore its way 
triumphant through a break in the long dyke. Within 
a few hours all the fair land was a sea of yellow water. 
From the upper dyke the villagers watched the yellow 
wall of water break and roar and crash over the land, 
and swirl even to the very roots of the trees where 
their beasts were tied. Would it overwhelm them all? 
But the river could not quite reach them. Its strength 
was spent, and it lay there like a malicious, wild force, 
having cornered the villagers in this spot. 

What then? Then nothing. There was nothing 
to do but to look out over the sea and think of the 
~ good grain rotting at the bottom; nothing to do but 
kill the snakes and rats that swarmed up out of the 
water and fought to share this spot of dry land with 
the humans; nothing to do but to eat up the grain 
and the cattle they had saved. 


Weeks have passed. Months have passed. The 

river is still waiting at the foot of the bit of ground 
’ where the villagers are encamped. Their grain is 
gone, their beasts are eaten. There are not even 


rats and snakes now. The only food the villagers 
have is the shrimps they catch out of theriver. Hav- 
ing no fuel, they eat them raw. Raw shrimps—and 
the winter draws near in chiJ] nights and in sudden 
cold winds out of the north. Raw shrimps—is it 
not better to leap into the water, seeing that death 
must come and the river will not abate? Raw shrimps 
again—there are many ill and many who have died, 
and they can but be thrown in the water. One old 
woman mutters over and over again, “That river—it 
is not satisfied with the dead—it wants us living—” 

Sometimes one says, begging for hope, “I have 
heard it said that sometimes in a famine there are 
those who send food—clothes—at least I have heard 
it said.” 

Can this be so? Another is suddenly buoyed by 
the thought and cries: “Is it a boat I see there in the 
distance? Does it come this way?” 

They all stare out over the yellow, spreading 
water. It is a fair day and the water lies sparkling 
under the clear sunshine and ruffling under the keen 
wind. They can see a long way, since there is nothing 
to hinder their eyes except a few tops of trees. A boat? 
- boat? They gather and clamor a little to see the 

oat. 

But there is no boat. 
sea no boat comes. 


Over the sparkling cruel 


The Genesis of Universalism in Maine 
Charles E. Waterman 


Ps) HE village and town of Mechanic Falls is an 
f<+| interesting spot to a member of the Uni- 
versalist faith, and comes pretty near to the 
4} beginning of that denomination. 
In the beginning of white settlement the town 
belonged to a larger municipality, which had been 
given to Captain Stephen Greenleaf and fifty-eight 
others as part remuneration for military service for 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay against Canada 
away back in 1690. The original grant had been made 
in 1736, but the land given at that time proved to 
be in the Captain John Mason Grant (New Hamp- 
shire), and in the settlement of the Mason vs. Massa- 
chusetts dispute, with King George II referee, the 
Mason claim was upheld, and whatever grants had 


been made in this territory by Massachusetts became | 


invalid; so a new grant was issued to Greenleaf and 
his associates in 1765 in what is now the state, then 
district, of Maine. 

Many things happened to this grant. It origi- 
nally had been called Bakerstown, after Captain 
John Baker, who had chased the Indian chief Water- 
numus along the banks of Baker’s River in Connecti- 
cut, because, in the ignorance of. the times, this new 
grant was supposed to lie near this river. When 
Bakerstown was incorporated in 1795 it took the 
name of Poland; just why it is hard now to determine, 
contradictory traditions giving it in honor of the 
European country, also the Indian chief Poland, and 
the old hymn melody. In later years this gigantic 
town, so far as land area is concerned, was divided, so 
that it then embraced the present towns of Poland, 
Minot and Mechanic Falls, and the city of Auburn. 


It is the old town of Poland, however, that holds his- 
toric interest for Universalists, as the church in 
Mechanic Falls was built in Poland territory, and 
the first Universalist missionary work in the state 
and perhaps in the world, was started in that town, 

Thomas Barns was the Paul of the Universalist. 
denomination. He was born in Merrimac, New 
Hampshire, October 4, 1794. He joined the Baptist 
church at the age of twenty years, and became a 
convert to Universalism at the age of thirty-four 
under the tutelage of John Murray. The latter is 
the father of the denomination, and organized the 
first Universalist church in the world at Gloucester 
Massachusetts, of which Barns became pastor in 
1793. He preached in that pulpit five years, when he. 
moved to the Maine town of New Gloucester (named 
after the old Massachusetts town). The following 
year he moved to Poland. He preached his first 
sermon in that town September 17, 1798, which was 
probably the first Universalist sermon delivered in 
Maine, as Mr. Barns was the first Universalist minis- 
ter to enter the state, or what is now the state. Al- 
though he had preached several years, he was not or- 
dained until January 6, 1802. This ceremony took 
place in the Maine town of Gray. 

Mr. Barns was a missionary, an itinerant preacher 
or circuit rider, during most of his eighteen years’ 
ministry in Maine. It is probable that he organized 
a church in Poland, but no record of its existence has 
come down to the present day. It is certain, how- 
ever, that members of that belief, together with Bap- 
tists, built a church in the town, at a little hamlet 
called Poland Corner; but that was after Mr. Barns’s 
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death. He did, however, institute the first organized 
church in Maine (that in Norway, organized in 1805), 
and was its first pastor. 

He died in Poland, October 8, 1816, at the age of 
sixty-six years. He was buried in Poland, but his 
parishioners in Norway wanted his body, so it was 
disinterred and carried to that town, and now rests, 
with the ashes of his wife, in the Pine Grove Cemetery. 

Universalists were considered a revolutionary 
body in the days of Mr. Barns, and were attacked by 
all the other denominational clergymen. Debates 
were held and this early missionary was considered 
a formidable antagonist. Converts were ostracized 
and in other ways made to feel that they were not 
considered a desirable religious cult. 

Josiah Dunn, a prominent man.in Poland, and 
sheriff of his county, married a daughter of the mis- 
sionary, and his neighbors tried to make his life mis- 
erable for his audacity; but he was a brave man and 
soon made them understand that he was able to pro- 
tect himself and the wife of his choice. 

After the death of Mr. Barns, there was occa- 
sional preaching in Poland, but no church, organized 
until 1842. This organization was known as the 
Hebron and West Minot Church, and in 1858 re- 
organized as the West Minot and Mechanic Falls 
Church. April 8, 1862, a church was organized in 
Mechanic Falls (the present one), which included the 
members of the older societies in Minot, Hebron and 
Poland. A church edifice was built in the above 
named village and dedicated in 1864. The first pipe 
organ of the village was placed within it. Before the 
erection of this church, meetings were held in Curtis 
Hall, and the Rev. Zenas Thompson was employed 
to preach one-half of the time. 


A Message for 


Your Commission on Foreign Affairs and World Peace 
sends to all Universalists this New Year message. 

We urge that during the coming twelvemonth every one will 
make the cause of World Peace a ‘‘major interest.’”’ This means 
that peace among men shall be not only the object of ardent 
longing, but of intelligent understanding. 

Even yet the world is on the war—or the military—basis. 
We need only look at the figures of armament expenditures and 
of the size of armed forces for conclusive evidence. 

To change to a peace basis is not easy. That glorious con- 
summation will not be secured by mere desire—however strong— 
or by hopeful drifting. There is nothing constructive in wailing 
for peace—however watchful such waiting may be. 

Only as the peoples become informed regarding all the 
elements in the problem, only as they are conversant with the 
solution thereof and then demand the application and execution 
of this solution, will peace be established irrevocably. 

Generalizations are rash, but they do sometimes give us a 
salutary jolt, and there is at least food for thought in the dictum 
of H. G. Wells, “Present day civilization is a race between edu- 
cation and disaster.” 

We, therefore, earnestly plead that every Universalist shall 
read and study and ponder—that to this end in men’s clubs and 
mission circles, in church schools and young people’s groups, 
appropriate and thorough consideration shall be given to this 
matter than which none is more vital or far-reaching. 

Such study will reveal the danger to our civilization which 
hangs over us every moment like Damocles’ sword, and threatens 
the stability, even the existence, of our civilization. 


The first settled pastor of this society was the 
Rev. Absalom Graves Gaines, D. D., a prominent 
man in the annals of Universalism. He was a native 
of Kentucky, but came to Mechanic Falls from Bethel, 
Maine. When he left Mechanic Falls, he went to 
Canton, New York, to take a place in the faculty of 
St. Lawrence University, where he remained to be- 
come president of that institution, and where a son, 
Dr. Charles Kelsey Gaines, who was a small boy 
during his father’s pastorate in Mechanic Falls, is 
still a member of the faculty. 

Another church in a part of Poland which had 
been set off to form the town of Minot, was organized 
February 8, 1823. On January 14, 1836, the mem- 
bers in Lewiston and Auburn organized a society in 
the interests of the two places, which took over the 
first named church. A church edifice was erected in 
1838. In 1842 the church was incorporated. In 
1863 the Lewiston members withdrew to form an 
organization of their own. In 1878, the present First 
Universalist Parish of Auburn was organized, and in 
1876 a fine new church edifice was completed. 

Another Universalist church was organized in 
another part of old Poland territory, known as West 
Auburn. The date of its organization is uncertain, 
but it was somewhere in the forties of the last century, 
for in 1858 the society voted to change the location 
of the church to North Auburn. 

The above enumeration makes four church or- 
ganizations in the original missionary field of the 
Rev. Thomas Barns, the Garden of Eden of the de- 
nomination. From this genesis have grown the nine- 
ty-three parishes, in the century and a quarter since 
the beginning, which makes the town interesting in 
historical retrospect. 


the New Year 


Face the facts—come to mental grips with the dread reality 
of war, of what it was in Europe, the terrific cost in treasure, in 
precious human life; the dislocation of industry, the dire effects of 
which are weighing heavily upon us at the very moment in the 
vast and heart-breaking unemployment; the deflation of moral 
values and disintegration of spiritual ideals; the flaming lawless- 
ness and greed and corruption which curse the world to-day. 

We ask you to study all this and to question seriously the 
wisdom of the present policy of the nations in preparing for 
another war. 

Will armaments prevent or promote war? Do they guarantee 
national security? Are they in any real sense insurance against 
war or even against defeat in war? 

Such a study as we recommend will make evident the fact 
that the world has become very small and the whole earth is but 
one crowded neighborhood. 

The great word to-day is interdependence, and isolation is 
no more. We are members one of another and sink or swim to- 
gether. This being true, we shall ask, Is there any other method 
more adequate and certain in the settlement of the international 
disputes that will always arise? 

The answer offered is the method of international conciliation 
and judicial procedure. We ask you to appraise the Kellogg 
Peace Pact and consider the significance of the pledge we have 
made never to resort to arms to settle any dispute. How can 
this pledge be made effective? What are the implements of 
peace? 

Inevitably we are sure you will re-evaluate patriotism and 
query, “In what does that really lie to-day?” 
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There is no less willingness among our people ‘‘to die for our 
country,’ ut is there not an equal and even more immediately 
pressing demand that we shall live for her and assure her own 
lite by making the world safe for her and every other nation? 

We are to celebrate the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
the Father of his Country. In the midst of the pomp and cere- 
mony let us emphasize his own words, too often lost to sight, 
“My chief wish is that war shall be banished from the earth.’ Tow 
better can we honor this first citizen than by doing our utmost 
to make his “chief wish’’ come true? 

Some will rejoin, ‘This is all very well theoretically, but the 
obstacles are insuperable.’’ We shall be told: “You can not 
change human nature. Men always have fought, they always 
will.” “The time will surely come when war is the last and 
only rescrt.” é 

How will you answer these objections? Under several 
heads now we would suggest subjects with which we hope all 
will beecme familiar. 

Should the United States build to the limit allowed by the 
London Naval Treaty? 

We spend above $700,000,000 a year on our military estab- 


lishments. What is the effect of this on our economic situation? 
What is the psychological effect? What on our international 
relations? 


There is a large international trade in war materials, guns, 
etc. What is its effect? Should it be controlled? 

What should be our attitude toward military training? 
In view of the Kellogg Pact should we emphasize such training 
as much as we do? What is its effect on our ‘‘world mind?” 
Shall we urge that military training wherever required in state 
colleges shall be made optional; and shall it be abolished entirely 
in high schools? 

What should be the outcome of the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference? Would its failure be a major catastrophe? Shall 
we urge definite reduction and not merely limitation? Budge- 
tary control and limitation? Abolition of poison gas and germ 
warfare? A permanent Disarmament Commission? 

Should there be a World Economic Plan? How can it be 


secured? Would that mean a resignation of some of our sov- 
ereignty? 

What is ‘‘national sovereignty?’’ What is the value of na- 
tionalism? 


What is the effect of tariffs? 

Make yourselves familiar with the story of reparations and 
war debts. What will be the effect on the defeated nations of 
the imposition of this burden for several generations? Willit be 
better to cancel both the reparations and war debts? 

The World Court. Does the Root Formula satisfy the Senate 
Reservations? What may we expect from the Court? 

The League of Nations. 1. Is the League a real force for 
world concord? 2. Shall we co-operate? 

What response shall we make to the plea of the Filipinos 
for freedom? 

What shall be our attitude toward Russia? Do we evaluate 
calmly, dispassionately, fairly, all the factors in this perplexing 
problem? Why should we be the only strong nation which re- 
fuses to recognize the Russian Government? Are the others all 
“out of step?” 

In the matter of the admission to citizenship of ‘“‘conscien- 
tious objectors” shall we favor the proposal of a change in our 
naturalization laws which shall make this attitude no longer a 
bar to citizenship? 

We present to you a “large order,’’ but only as the people 
think intelligently concerning all these questions can democracy 
function wisely and efficiently in the present world. We do not 
attempt to predetermine your judgments, we merely ask you to 
form wise judgments. As aids to your study we recommend 
the ‘“News Letter” published by the Foreign Policy Association 
and the Bulletin of the National Council for the Prevention of 
War. The World Tomorrow is a valuable monthly. 

For understanding of disarmament there is no better brief 
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summary than a fifty-nine page publication of the Commission 
on International Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22d Street, New York. Price twenty-five 
cents. This has an excellent Bibliography. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes has a forceful sermon, “Disarm.” 
(The Community Church in New York.) 

For general information we strongly urge the use of three 
publications of the Commission on International Relations of 
the Congregational Church, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
1. Quotations on War and Peace. 2. A Discussion Outline on 
the Church’s Responsibility. 8. A Peace Primer—unique and 
comprehensive. 

The Federal Council’s Commission publishes much litera- 
ture at 105 East 22d Street, New York. Write for samples. 
There is a series of Brief Summaries for Busy Men and Women, 
covering 2 wide variety of subjects that the reader will find ex- 
ceedingly helpful. 

From the National Council for the Prevention of War, 532 
17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., and from the World Al- 
hance for International Friendship through the Churches, may 
be secured much valuable literature. 

The books which are informative and stimulating are al- 
most numberless. Some of the best are ‘War as an Instrument 
of National Pogliey,”’ James T. Shotwell. “Disarmament,” 
Salvador de Madariago (Spanish Minister to the United States). 
“National Defence,’ Kirby Page. ‘‘Between War and Peace’’ 
and “‘The Turn toward Peace,’ Florence B. Boeckel. ‘Must 
We Have War?” Fred B. Smith. “War or Peace?’ Lieut. 
Commander Kenworthy (of the British Navy). ‘Since Then,” 
Philip Gibbs. “‘Thunder over Europe,’’ Alexander Powell. 
“Does Europe Want Peace,” Frank Simonds. ‘‘The Challenge 
of the Hast,’’ Sherwood Eddy. 

Please feel free to call on any one of the undersigned for 
any help. If we can serve you in this matter so vital to human 
happiness we shall be glad. 

Stella M. Cushing, 
Irank D, Adams, 

W. H. Macpherson, 
Wm. Wallace Rose, 

H. E. Benton, Chairman, 


co ok * 
AMBASSADORS OF HATE 


Phillips L. Thayer 


On February 2, 1932, representatives from sixty nations 
will meet at Geneva in an effort to effect a substantial reduction 
in land armaments. This conference is of the utmost import- 
ance to the peoples of the world. Nothing like it has yet been 
attempted. On the success or failure of this meeting rests per- 
haps the fate of our civilization. If successful we may picture 
the wave of prosperity that would result from the economic 
rejuvenation of nations now crippled by the burden of tremen- 
dous military expenditures. If failure results there arises the 
ghastly specter of war, a war of machines and chemicals which 
would carry death and destruction to civilian populations as 
well as to the soldiers in the actual field. 

It seems strange indeed that in all the discussion which has 
gone on in anticipation of the conference, now less than two 
months away, the outstanding lesson of the last great conferenes 
at Geneva—the Naval Disarmament Conference of 1927—has 
been almost completely ignored. The lesson of that conference 
is perfectly clear. Back of national competition in armaments 
lies a vicious commercial competition of armament and ship- 
building companies which are interested, even at great expense, to 
promote international ill will in order that the market for their 
death dealing instruments may not be impaired. It would seem 
that private profit in the production of armaments furnishes one 
of the most active sources of international friction, which can be 
prevented only by some form of government ownership which 
would prevent the private profit resulting from sales. 

There is, therefore, good reason to recall at this time the 
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sensational development of 1929, when William B. Shearer sued 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, and the American Brown- 
Boveri Corporation for $255,655, which he claimed in his writ as 
the balance due to him for his services in preventing any results 
from the Naval Disarmament Conference in Geneva in 1927. 
This man, who had posed so long as an ardent patriot, admitted 
in his writ that he had already received $51,230 for sowing seeds 
of hate and distrust in the minds of the delegates from the United 
States and Great Britain, and that the additional $255,655 was 
due him for his part in reaping the huge orders for ships which 
has been imperiled by the possible success of the conference. 

Whether the efforts of Mr. Shearer were really effective in 
defeating the efforts of the conference will never be known, but 
the fact remains that those companies that have millions of dol- 
lars at stake in possible orders for future armaments are not 
willing to give up to the hopes and prayers of an anxious public 
without a struggle. 

When the legal proceedings started by Mr. Shearer were 
brought to the attention of President Hoover in September, 
1929, he issued a statement condemning in the most unqualified 
terms these “propagandists of hate,’ and ordered an inquiry 
into the affair. A few days later Eugene Grace, then president 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, wrote to President 
Hoover that he and Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation of which the 
Shipbuilding Company was a subsidiary, understood that Shearer 
had been employed merely as an “observer’’ to attend the Con- 
ference at a fee of $25,000, but that they had no previous knowl- 
edge of his employment as a propagandist. The public was, 
however, left in ignorance as to what Mr. Grace and his asso- 
ciates understood to be the exact duties of an “‘observer’’ em- 
ployed by naval construction companies at a naval disarmament 
conference, and at just what point an “observer’’ exceeds his 
authority and becomes a propagandist. 

It is of interest to note that in the investigation duly held 
before the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs Mr. Shearer 
treated his employers’ disavowal of any knowledge of the pur- 
pose of his employment with cynical facetiousness. 

The real lesson lies not in a public condemnation of the 
action of Mr. Shearer or the companies that employed him, but 
in the fact that these great companies are employing men and 
spending money for the purpose of maintaining sales just as 
they would spend money for advertising. Doubtless every great 
armament company of the world has at time employed ‘its 
Shearers. For one who discloses his occupation there may well 
be hundreds who carry on in silence, gratefully receiving the 
liberal remunerations of their employers. 

It is well, therefore, to remember that for the next few 
months they will not be idle. 

Just now when the world is preparing for its most ambitious 
disarmament conference, it would seem to be well to recall to 
mind the lesson that we should have learned from these disclo- 
sures. If we fully recognize the many serious difficulties that 
must be overcome there is ample reason for demanding as a first 
step the elimination of these ambassadors of hate by an effective 
mutual international agreement dissolving the vicious alliance 
between armament production and profit-sharing corporate 


enterprise. 
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COSMIC LAW 


Instead of a poem wereprint a page of the paper of the parish 
where our friend, Dwight Bradley, is minister: 

When a man breaks a law he expects (if he is sane) that 
trouble will ensue. Even though he escapes the full penalty, 
he has at least had to face the possibility of unpleasant conse- 
quences. If the law is a statute, the transgressor must face the 
court; if it is an accepted social custom, he must face public 
opinion; if it is a law of physical nature (such as gravitation) he 
must face the facts of nature; if it is a rule of conscience, he must 
face himself. 


Suppose then, that there were a law of universal sway, the 
jurisdiction of which should include and yet extend beyond the 
realm governed by human statutes, public opinion, physical 
nature and even personal conscience. Suppose that there were, 
in literal actuality, a Cosmic Law by which the physical world, 
natural phenomenon, human behavior, social institutions and 
private conviction, were finally to be ordered. In such case, the 
transgressor would have to face more than a court, more than 
public opinion, more than the facts of nature, more even than his 
own conscience. He would have to face the Cosmic Fact, which 
is God! 

For the most part, men through all ages have believed that 
there is such a Law. To most men the evidences of it are con- 
clusive. Religion has been chiefly concerned with discovering 
its application, defining its terms, and trying to persuade hu- 
manity to obey it. Mistakes have no doubt been made by re- 
ligious leaders in the interpretation of many of its aspects; but 
progress has been recorded through the centuries in the under- 
standing of it. Meanwhile, there came into the world at a cer- 
tain time a Man who claimed to know the Cosmic Law in its 
entirety, and who lived in such a way that those who knew him 
agreed that he was perfectly obedient to it in every detail. The 
Christian religion is, therefore, the outcome of sincere and pains- 
taking (although sometimes unsuccessful) effort to understand 
that man, and to live up to the interpretation of Cosmic Law that 
he laid down. In his life, we have our example. In his teach- 
ing, we have our code. In his willingness to suffer, we have our 


inspiration. In his resurrection, we have our hope. But, most 
of all, through his love we are redeemed. (D. B.)—The Joliet 
Universalist. 


Rie ks 


EARLY SOWING 


“Too much time is wasted in the garden, and too much un- 
necessary work is done. Try and Americanize your methods 
and introduce hustle in your allotment. Don’t put off until to- 
morrow what you can do to-day.” 

As the Gardening Talk by Mrs. Weeds came to end, Jones 
switched off the wireless and thought hard. 

Yes, she was right. Too much time was wasted in the gar- 
den and a lot of unnecessary work was done on the allotment. 
He would take her advice and get a hustle on. 

So, with determination in his mind, Jones got up and went 
out into his garden. 

Entering a shed where he was keeping some of his best peas 
for next year’s seed, he collected these and threw them over the 
fence to his neighbor’s fowls. 

Jones had already started to save time and work!—Passing 
Show (London). 


Ls ee 


IT COMES TO ME* 
Henry J. Hall 
It comes to me, across the sky, 
From aeons and from yesterday, 
The flashing light from some far star, 
Creation’s flare, Destruction’s scar, 
A pulse of deathless Energy. 


From childhood’s happy ecstasy, 

From patience of deep agony, 

From kindness that is felt afar, 
It comes to me! 


What comes to me from far and by, 
As sanctioned by Eternity? 
“God whom you seek, or near or far, 
Companions you.” Aye, strong and clear 
It comes to me! 


*Inspired by the radio sermon of the Rev. Charles R. Joy 
published in the Christian Leader Dec. 26. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SCRAPE THE LAST TRACE OF THE GOD IDEA OFF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I opened my Leader this morning and my eye fell on 
the editorial, ‘“To Our Friends the Humanists,” I burbled with 
delight. Here, I thought, is an overture toward mutual under- 
standing. However, I looked it over for evidence of the ironies 
of the Kagawa editorial, and am not quite sure that those ex- 
aggerated compliments to the humanists are not a trap. So I 
must leave it to the noble workers, twice as scholarly and twice as 
good as myself, to answer or acknowledge your editorial in any 
adequate way. 

It seems to me that the misunderstanding of the humanist 
mind which all your references to it reflect comes down to the one 
question: What is the spiritual driving force that will enable 
people to live the highest life? 

You ask: Do you think that any great driving Oe can be 
generated by atheism or agnosticism? 

No. 

You ask again: is there driving power in the thought that 
we are created by accident and will end in nothingness? 

No. 

Now, it is my turn to ask a few questions. 

If you see a little child struggling in water do you need any 
God to whisper in your ear telling you what to do and to go and 
do it? No, you act on impulse and get the child out of there. 
“Here goes nothing,’ said a young man as he dived into a canal 
to try to release a woman whose closed car had plunged over. 
He saved her, but it was humanism, his interest in his kind, and 
not theism, that animated his act. 

We used to hear about the instinct of race-preservation. 
If it were permissible still to use the term it would be a good 
definition of humanism. And if there is any greater driving- 
power than that “instinct” I do not know whatitis. It can and 
often has triumphed over both self-preservation and sexual de- 
sire. Itis the matrix of heroism. It is the larger part, perhaps, 
ofethies. Itis the very stuff of all humanitarian work whatever. 

Humanist religion is the shortest distance between two 
points, human need and human help. Here are the positive 
charge and the negative charge. They can be relied on to spark 
whenever contact is made. The newspaper appeals to the men 
of the city to join the Goodfellow Club and contribute to the 
merry Christmas of poor children. The response is hearty. 

Now wherein is God necessary? 

God is a superfluous third party that makes a triangle of 
human relations. The direct human contact becomes an in- 
direct and weakened one. Why can’t we help man for man’s 
sake instead of helping man for God’s sake? As a matter of fact, 
bringing God in causes a short circuit. If a man says he loves 
God he ought to love his brother also. Yea, verily, and if he 
loves his brother man that will be all-sufficient. For according 
to the theory God has need of nothing. 

The cleaner the contact between man and man the better. 
Weshall never have a really vigorous religion until the last trace 
of the God-idea is scraped off the wires. Right there, in our 
God-saturated churches, is the great leakage of current. The 
wires are wet. Our poweris wasted. The energy that ought to 
be saving man is used up in the attempt to attract the notice of 
God. Similarly, we are trying to sell people lots in the New 
Jerusalem when it would be of some real value if we could help 
them to finance a house and lot in this present world. 

Perhaps I am getting a little tart. Well, that just shows 
what driving power can be generated by atheism. An atheist 
can get up quite a little righteous indignation over the doctrine 
of God! To him it is an obstruction right in the track of social 
progress. 

I do enjoy the Leader, but I should enjoy it more if there were 
less baiting of humanists. Not unless you have something more 
valid to oppose to them than to say, “We are sure about our 
fundamentals—God. . . . Immortality... .”’ A moment's re- 


flection shows this only means you have been thoroughly indoce 
trinated in them from your youth up. . 
Gordon Kent. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
* * 


TO OUR FRIENDS THE THEISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We want to thank you for your Christmas good wishes 
as expressed in the editorial in the December 19 issue of the 
Christian Leader, entitled ““‘To Our Friends the Humanists.”’ 
It is now a little late for us to wish you a Merry Christmas, and 
I am not sure that we would do it anyway, but there is nothing to 
prevent our wishing you a successful New Year. 

We appreciate particularly your concern lest you seem 
patronizing to us. There are many theists who are somewhat 
superior in their attitude, but we would never suspect it of you. 
We are glad that you are sure about what you call the fundamen- 
tals—God, Christ, Goodness, Immortality and Duty. It would 
have been rather illuminating if you could have told us just in 
what way you are sure about these fundamentals. That is, 
whether or not“you are sure about the existence of God, the 
appropriateness of Christ’s ethics for to-day, the exact nature 
of Goodness, whether what you mean by Immortality is survival 
or heaven or everlasting life, and just what you consider is 
meant by the word Duty. 

Weare glad that you admire Julian Huxley, and with you we 
appreciate the fact that he does not quibble, for many theists 
and many humanists are addicted to quibbling. 

As we analyze your Christmas message to us, we consider 
that the main point of it is included in one sentence in the fourth 
paragraph, namely, “Do you think that any great driving power 
can be generated by atheism or agnosticism?” This is a question 
which is bound to be asked in the question period following any 
exposition of humanism. 

As humanists we resent the implications of the question. 
It is a common trick of debaters to couple together the name 
of that which they are opposing and the name of some similar 
thing which is commonly disapproved. The humanist position 
is essentially agnostic regarding God and immortality, but there 
is a vast difference between agnosticism and atheism. The 
atheist is anti-God. The humanist agnostic is pro-man. The 
question is not whether or not there is any great driving power 
in atheism or agnosticism. The question is whether or not 
there is driving power in a firm belief in man’s possibilities— 
and the answer to that question is an emphatic affirmative. 

After many years’ experience in theistic churches, the writer 
of this present message can say with all honesty that there is 
vastly more driving power in the faith of the average humanist 
than in the faith of the average theist. 

Because the concept of God is a very debatable one, and be- 
cause God tends to recede as one attempts to describe Him, 
the dynamic of theism is weak, sporadic and occasional. Theism 
seems to require periodical revivals. Liberal theism disguises 
them under the name of preaching missions, but the attempt to 
make God seem real to the modern man is fast becoming an im- 
possible task, simply because the concept of God is essentially 
supernaturalistic, and modern man is increasingly scientific in 
his outlook, and therefore has no use for the supernatural. 

Humanism, on the other hand, because it is faith in man 
himself, has for its object a very tangible and present thing. 
Human nature with all its imperfections does nevertheless daily 
exhibit magnificent traits which challenge admiration. Here we 
have something to build upon. God is receding and man is ad- 
vancing, and we have now reached the point where religion must 
change its appeal by frankly recognizing the new dynamic, 

Further on in the article you state that “the race as a whole 
is not like you humanists who toil on without God.’ Perhaps 
not, but a careful study of statistics in the United States will re- 
veal that, whereas once the vast majority of the population was 
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composed of ardent theists, now the combined membership of all 
religious societies is less than half the total number of American 
citizens, and we venture to suggest that while the race as a whole 
fs not toiling on without God, the time is soon coming when men 
will bid leave respectfully: but firmly to the God concept, and 
work-out a greater faith. 
Charles Francis Potter. 
New York City. 


* * 


A TELEGRAM FROM JAMES MYERS 


To the Editor of the Leaer: 

May I ask you to publish the enclosed telegram from James 
Myers, Industrial Secretary, Federal Council of Churches, re- 
garding the urgent need of clothing and food in the bituminous 
coal fields. 


Tour of inspection coal fields West Virginia and 
Kentucky reveals alarming need at least twenty-five 
thousand children food and warm clothing. Thousands 
unable attend school. Saw children barefoot in snow. 
Some evicted families living in tents. Sickness will 
take toll unless clothes for all ages supplied at once, 
especially children’s clothing and shces, also warm 
blankets, quilts. Hot lunches served by Quakers, 
many schools already show results, improved health. 
Thousands pre-school children and babies without milk. 
More money needed at once, as winter weather grips 
mountain regions. Please send out wide appeal. Ur- 
gent! 

James Myers. 


Clothing should be shipped (prepaid) from the Hast to 
American Friends Service Committee, 1515 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., and from the West to American Friends 
Service Committee, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Checks should be made out and mailed to Olive Van Horn, 
Treasurer, Coal Areas Relief, 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City. All funds will be forwarded to the American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers) for relief in the field. 

Olive Van Horn. 
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DO WE WANT HOME MISSIONS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Metropolitan Extension Committee is making an ap- 
peal to all Universalist churches for financial assistance for our 
Floral Park church. While most of our folks probably know 
something of the Floral Park movement and of the necessity 
for raising this money, it seems to me that this appeal has a 
deeper significance which might well be stressed here. 

Floral Park is one of many similar suburbs of New York. 
Nearly every large center in the country has like growing towns 
surrounding it. Conditions in Floral Park, from the standpoint 
of the Universalist Church, are probably typical of those in 
dozens of other towns near this and other great cities. These 
towns are growing rapidly and many are decidedly under- 
churched. 

In this second year of its existence the Floral Park Univer- 
salist church is in its attractively finished, strategically located 
home, in which it has an equity of approximately $5,500. Its 
members are largely former non-Universalists, representing 
nearly every belief from Roman Catholicism to Spiritualism—a 
happy, co-operative, progressive group. The movement was 
conceived and carried forward during the economic depression; 
not a family is wealthy. 

These people expect to raise approximately $4,000 this year. 
This is just about the cost of operations, aside from the interest 
on the debt incurred in building the church. There is outstand- 
ing about $2,000 in bills which had to be contracted in order to 
carry through the building project. The other debt of thesociety 
should be reduced at least $500 this year. 

I believe that if Universalists will subscribe a total of $2,000 
to this movement it will be able to carry on after this year with 


but nominal grants from the New York State Convention. Such 
grants should not be necessary for more than another year or two. 
The affairs of the society are ably managed and it is now inde- 
pendently functioning except as the Metropolitan Extension 
Committee makes occasional suggestions as to policies and keeps 
in close touch with the church’s financial condition. 

This project is, in many respects, a unique denominational 
experiment. That it has been successful does not prove con- 
clusively that other similar experiments would be successful, 
but I do think a careful examination of the evidence would lead 
many of our folks to be more hopeful about our denominational 
potentialities. ; 

When the committee undertook its task of “‘extension’’ its 
members didn’t know where or how to start. It found no help- 
ful precedents, considering the small numbers of Universalists, 
the conditions peculiar to a rapidly growing suburb, and the ab- 
sence of a constructive denominational home-missionary program. 

The committee is no longer ‘‘groping in the dark.’”’ It has 
very definite ideas as to where the next surveys should be under- 
taken, and how. It is prepared to effectively consolidate the 
results of any survey indicating favorable prospects. It is con- 
fident that the Univeralist denomination can extend itself if 
Universalists will materialize their desire that it be done. 

The first step is to furnish Floral Park with the financial 
assistance which will enable the committee to center its activities 
elsewhere. The amount asked for is extremely modest. Its 
need is attested by financial statements, copies of which will be 
gladly sent you upon request. A careful record has been kept of 
every important matter in connection with the entire project, 
and any pertinent question will be readily answered. 

To the present time the outside financial assistance for 
Floral Park has come almost entirely from the New York State 
Convention, from one Universalist church, and from the pockets 
of the members of the committee. There is no implication of 
censure in this statement, but obviously, if we are to develop a 
home missionary program, concentrating on suburban projects, 
there must be a general participation by our people. 

Your Metropolitan Extension Committee stands ready to 
proceed or to disband as soon as is practicable. What are your 
instructions? 

Richard P. Saunders, 
Chairman Metropolitan Extension Committee. 
* * 


A LAW AND GOSPEL PREACHER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me, Sir, to commend the preachment of Socrates, 
Model 1931, of Waterville, Me., as printed in the Leader of Dec. 
12, namely: “Persistently pavement pounding pastors produce 
pew pervading parishes.’’ Also to add that the preacher who 
can and will unite the Law and the Gospel will add effectiveness 
to his preachments as he persistently pounds the pavements in 
calling upon his parishioners to give spiritual and earthly as well 
as heavenly help. I know one preacher who does unite the Law 
and the Gospel in such a way that he not only settles spiritual 
estates of parishioners, but also their earthly estates. This 
preacher keeps his feet on the ground and his head in heaven. 
He also stands on his own feet and his own head and by so doing 
helps many a perplexed and confused parishioner in his or her 
problem, whether of the earth earthy, or of the heaven heavenly. 
In looking over the files of this Law and Gospel preacher for the 
year 1931, I find he has settled six estates, written eight wills, 
collected scores of honest debts from tricky and dishonest lawyers, 
arranged amicably several marital discords, freed one wife from 
a husband who made her life a hell, and rescued two children 
from hellish surroundings, besides helping legally the district 
nurse in many ways, and the ‘‘Public Welfare Committee” of 
his town. Brethren! unite the Law with the Gospel and pound 
the pavements with a double purpose, and think not too much of 
pew pervading parishes, but of clothing people in their right 
minds and making their environment one of equity and love. 

IS JORI Ep 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO WORKERS AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 


Religion for Young People 


Sermons I Have Preached to Young 
Edited by Sidney Weston. 
$1.60.) 


On all sides there seems to be general 
agreement on the need of reaching the 
young people. We know very well that 
if the churches and the ministers can not 
catch the imagination of the young and 
active generation their period of effective- 
ness is short. Accordingly, any man who 
has shown ability to reach and hold young 
people is guaranteed a careful hearing. 
Sidney A. Weston has done all of us a 
service by collecting in one volume sixteen 
sermons preached by sixteen men who have 
demonstrated their ability in this most 
important field. 

Nearly all of the sixteen men have sub- 
mitted sermons which might be preached 
to an average congregation. If it were 
not for the title page and the editorial 
note no one would ever guess that the ser- 
mons were preached to young people. Is 
this lack of definite reference to the special 
problems of young people a source of 
strength or of weakness? The conviction 
grows that it is the former. Probably 
these men are right in holding that the 
fundamental human needs are the same 
for all ages and that young people love to 
be approached as human beings. In 
support of this view it is interesting to 
note that Dean Sperry has reported that 
the preachers who succeed best at Harvard 
are those who make no special reference to 
the academic setting. It is probable that 
young people unconsciously rise to a little 
higher personal standard when they are 
assumed to be adults. 

It seems to us that the last sermon, the 
one by Robert R. Wicks of Princeton, 
should have appeared first. The subject 
of this sermon is ‘“‘Making People Care,” 
and the effort to make them care is the 
effort in which all of the sermons share. 
Boynton Merrill tries to make them care by 
picturing the high things that men have 
done, Raymond Calkins by helping his 
hearers to catch a new conception of suc- 
cess and of heroic failure, Halford Luc- 
cock by a revised theory of what a gentle- 
man is, Dean Brown by holding up to view 
the radiance of the Christian religion. 
All seem to realize that the preacher is 
more than a teacher of morals or an ex- 
pounder of religious doctrines. The 
preacher, they seem to agree, is one who 
must make people want to be different, 
he must be one who can make the Chris- 
tian life attractive and thus touch the 
springs of conduct. “Yes, here always is 
the main issue,” writes Mr. Wicks. “‘Af- 
TI 2 ee eee 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


People. 
(Pilgrim Press. 


ter you know what is best, how do you 
make yourself care? There is a curious 
helplessness at that point from which we 
constantly need to be rescued. It is this 
that lies back of the language of salvation.” 

If this, then, is the task which the various 
prominent preachers face, which one, 
judged by the standard of making people 
care, has been the most successful? It 
seems to me that Boynton Merrill has 
been. He calls his sermon, ‘‘Nothing Too 
High,” and really weaves it about the now 
famous Mt. Everest expedition. Near the 
end he reads from Captain Noel’s account 
of the final tragic attack on the summit, 
and the preacher stresses the idea that 
mén have died climbing because ncthing 
was too high for them. I finish the ser- 
mon with the feeling that I dare not be 
small and mean when I belong to a race of 
men who can die climbing, and I deter- 
mine in my own heart that nothing will be 
too high for me. If sermons can do that 
for young people generally, or for older 
people for that matter, we need not fear 
for the future. 

D. Elion Trueblood. 

_ Homewood Friends Meeting, 

Baltimore, Md. 


* * 


Producing Your Own Plays 


By Mary M. Russell. (Richard R. 
Smith, Ine. $2.00.) 


This is a book planned especially to aid 
in the production of church pageants and 
plays, but it will be of value to any amateur 
dramatic group. It is praiseworthy for 
its completeness. Beginning with the 
principles for selection of the cast and 
conducting of rehearsals, the author car- 
ries the discussion through costume mak- 
ing, scenery construction and lighting de- 
vices, to the dress rehearsal and the final 
performance. There are also appendices 
with directions for play production in a 
rural community with few facilities; and a 
fine list of tested plays and pageants with 
the sources from which they may be ob- 
tained. 

There are two very complete chapters 
on stage makeup, an art often either 
neglected or overdone by amateur groups. 
Suggestions for properties are both prac- 
tical and ingenious. There are, for ex- 
ample, directions for making an eastern oil 
lamp out of a potato; for building a 
stained glass window from paper and 
cardboard; for transforming a coffee can 
into an antique lantern. 

The section on costuming gives direc- 
tions for making all the garments usually 
required in religious drama—Palestinian, 
Egyptian, angelic. Convenient diagrams 


. are included. Religious dramatics, says 


Miss Russell, have passed beyond the days 


when bathrobes and army blankets were 
acceptable costumes for kings and shep- 
herds. These instructions, if well followed, 
should raise the standards of many church 
entertainments. 

Lighting directions are given both for 
those who wish to procure a really perma- 
nent and somewhat expensive equipment, 
and for those who must use makeshift de- 
vices. In the chapter on scenery, there 
are adequate instructions for the building 
of flats and the making of curtains. 

One chapter gives a careful explanation 
of the director’s prompt copy and the 
things which it should contain. This is 
particularly valuable, since the necessity of 
a complete prompt copy is seldom under- 
stood by amateur producers. 

The book as a whole, unlike many of its 
sort, does not bewilder the beginner with 
unnecessary details and too elaborate re- 
quirements. It deals with materials easily 
available and makes clear the manner in 
which they are to be employed. At the 
same time, while it does not overawe the 
novice, it makes no allowance for slipshod 
work. Its use by amateur groups should 
help appreciably to remove that unin- 
tended element of humor too often found 
in “home-talent”’ pageants and plays. 

M. Brown. 


* * 


The Science of Leadership 
By Erwin L. Shaver. 
$1.00.) 


A course for use in the High School 
Leadership Training Curriculum. The 
text is a pupil’s work book, prepared with 
the thoroughness we are accustomed to 
find in Dr. Shaver’s work. While planned 
for Leadership Training Schools it con- 
tains much material which may be used by 
workers with young people in ways less 
ambitious and consecutive than the giving 
of the complete course. For example, 
the chapter on “Improving One’s Skill’ 
includes a section on ‘‘Duties of Officers” 
which would be of great value in the or- 
ganization of a young people’s group. 

Part ILI, covering ‘‘Suggested Proced- 
ures and Source Materials,’’ offers much 
helpful material for leaders of young people 
in church school classes or young people’s 
societies. 


(Pilgrim Press. 


G.E. 
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The Wonderful Story of Music 


By Ellen Friel Baker. (Thomas Crowell 

Company. $2.50.) 

An excellent book to place in the hands 
of young people studying music, or of 
workers with children and young people 
desiring to teach understanding and ap- 
preciation of music. A girl who plays 
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the violin and a boy who is studying the 
cornet, with their aunt who has traveled 
widely and knows the music of many 
periods and many lands, give a thread of 
story interest. Chapters describe the 
origin of music, its beginning and later 
expression in various countries, depict the 
contribution of the minnesingers and 
the troubadours, and the origin of folk 
songs. The history of different instru- 
ments is told, and of the beginning and 
development of bands and orchestras. A 
series of plates reveals the identity of an- 
cient and modern instruments. 

The more technical matter is lightened 
by stories such as how Stradivarius made 
his violins, the legends back of Wagner’s 
operas, and the incidents connected with 
many well-known hymns. The chapters 
on church music and on national songs 
will aid the worker in religious education, 
while the closing chapters on American 
music, including Negro music and jazz, 
bring the story up to date. The book as 
a whole can not fail to emphasize the 
contribution made by an appreciation of 
music to world-mindedness. 

eke ee 
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Rural Life Around the World 


The Friendly Farmers. By Elizabeth 
Harris and Gertrude Chandler Warner. 
(New York. Friendship Press. Cloth 
$1.00, paper 75 cents.) 

Wheat Magic. By Alda O. Dexter and 
Adah L. Kieffer, with stories by Mar- 
gueritte H. Bro. (New York. Friend- 
ship Press. Cloth $1.00, paper 75 
cents. ) 

The workers responsible for Missionary 
Education texts follow the principle of 
the Uniform Lessons that best results are 
secured through the study of the same 
topic by all groups. While still adhering 
to that principle, great progress has been 
made in the materials and methods found 
in the text books. This year’s theme is 
“Rural Life around the World.”’ The two 
books named above have been prepared 
for primary and junior grades. ‘‘Wheat 
Magic” contains eight stories by Mar- 
gueritte H. Bro and “Friendly Farmers’ 
has nine stories by Elizabeth Harris. 
The second half of each book outlines a 
course of lessons, one for primary grades 
and the other for the junior. The stories 
are entirely free from propaganda or “‘sob 
stuff,’ and will be found useful to those 
who tell stories to children. The lesson 
courses embody modern principles of 
experience-centered teaching, of pupil 
participation, and of creative activity. 

Actual work with children is reported, 


followed by an appraisal of its value and | 


a discussion of other possibilities. Wor- 
ship services are supplied and many prac- 
tical suggestions for the use of pictures, 
games and for various activities. The 
books are almost ideal for the Children’s 
School of Missions or for the missionary 
organization for children. In a complete 


curriculum of religious education such as 
the church school is trying to work out, the 
question might properly be raised whether 
there should not be grading in theme as 


well as method. Both books supply 

valuable material for teaching world 

friendship for any workers with children. 
G. E. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS IT ALL ABOUT? 

It is with a bit of reluctance that we be- 
gin this series of short paragraphs on the 
history and service of the W. N. M. A., 
because we feel, and with justification we 
believe, that those who read this page of 
the Christian Leader are already familiar 
with what these articles will contain. 
We do it, however, in the hope that those 
who haven’t the slightest idea what the 
Universalist Church as a whole and the 
W.N. M. A. in particular are doing out- 
side of the limits of his or her church may 
accidentally read this page and thereby 
acquaint themselves with a bit of the 
world friendship program of the women 
of the Universalist Church. 

How We Happened to Be* 

When the Universalist women first or- 
ganized it was as an aid to the General 
Convention to assist in reising the John 
Murray Fund of $200,000 to commemorate 
the one hundredth anniversary of his first 
sermon in America, at Good Luck, N. J. 
(now our Murray Grove), September 30, 
1770. The women attending the General 
Convention at Buffalo in 1869 met in the 
vestry to form plans to do this work that 
appealed so deeply to them. 

Mrs. D. C. Tomlinson was elected 
chairman, Mrs. F. J. Whitcomb  secre- 
tary. Prayer was offered by Mrs. Eliza 
Bailey. Mrs. Caroline A. Soule was called 
upon to explain the object of the meeting, 
“to speak in meetin’,” she said, for the 
first time. After two hours’ discussion 
an organization was formed and named 
“The Woman’s Centenary Aid Associa-~ 
tion.” 

The Convention upstairs wondered 
what the women were doing downstairs, 
and sent Rey. D. C. Tomlinson to inquire. 
When he learned, he earnestly encouraged 
the women in their plan, and escorted Mrs. 
Soule upstairs to tell the men what they 
planned to do. The effect was electrical. 
It was a new idea. They were called 
“Helpful Helpers,’ ‘Willing Workers,” 
and their action was heartily endorsed. 
A collection was then taken and $273 re- 
ceived, the beginning of the Murray Fund. 

A second meeting of the women was 
called, when officers were elected. Mrs. 
Caroline A. Soule of New York was the 
first president. ... 

Thirteen thousand Universalist women 
contributed to this fund... . During 
the first national meeting of the Univer- 


*From a pamphlet, ‘In the Beginning,’’ 


by Ella E. Manning, available at W. N.. 


M. A. headquarters. 


salist women in Gloucester, Mass., the 
evening of September 21, 1870, in an elo- 
quent address by that gifted orator, Mary 
A. Livermore, she presented $35,000 to 
the General Convention. ‘You can well 
imagine theeffect this had on the great 
gathering. At the close of her address 
she asked for a contribution for the one 
woman whose tireless zeal made this con- 
summation possible. The amount given 
was $500, which she presented to Mrs.. 
Soule, saying, ‘Now, Caroline, put that 
in your pocket and say nothing about it!” 


Thus we began! 
* * 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


The World Day of Prayer is to be ob- 
served Feb. 12, 1932. Materials—pro- 
grams, call to prayer, stickers, and posters 
—can be secured through the W. N. M. A. 
headquarters, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. Programs, $2.00 per hundred, and 
with this is included the Call to Prayer; 
stickers or seals, 25 cents per hundred, 
posters 10 cents each. 

We earnestly hope that there will be 
some observation of this day in every com- 
munity. More and more the various 
churches are combining their program of 
prayer and holding community meetings. 

The Call to Prayer follows: 

“People of all lands are passing through 
times of unusual testing. Unemployment, 
hardship, deprivation, sorrow and hunger 
are all around us. As we approach the 
Day of Prayer to be observed on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1932, the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North 
America, and the World Day of Prayer 
Committee issue an urgent call to inter- 
cession to the Mission Boards, and through 
them to their constituencies, asking that as 
we approach the World Day of Prayer 
we may think and plan and pray for united, 
purposeful intercession in behalf of the 
world, that this may be a season when we 
shall put ourselves so closely in tune with 
God that we may know not only His wilt 
for us, but how we may best help His 
children everywhere.’ 

With the statement comes the urge that 
“the women of our churches shall not 
only observe the Day of Prayer, but that 
they shall unite in a prolonged season of 
prayer for God’s help and guidance at this 
time.” 

* * 

“You must not fight. Haven’t you 
been taught to love your enemies?” 

“‘He’s not my enemy—he’s my brother.” 
—Ecxhange. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A SYMPOSIUM 
One Thing I AM Going to Do in 1932 
By Some of Our Church School Leaders 


Our pastor, Dr. B. G. Carpenter, and 
our curriculum superintendent, Rev. Percy 
Smith, are working out a program by 


. which we may put Universalism across to 


» 


the members of the church school. The 
history, principles, and ideals of our faith 
are little known to the young people of 
the present generation. A definite program 
is planned for each Sunday in January, 
and we expect to continue this program at 
frequent intervals during the year. We 
hope to make the faith which we profess 
to believe function more commonly as a 
program of daily living. 
Charles E. Hicks. 
Throop Memorial Church, 
Pasadena, California. 


I am going to find a way whereby the 
children of the church school may spend— 
and will want to spend—more time at the 
ehurch in activities sponsored by the 
ehurch. The “occasional Christmas party 
and June picnic”’ referred to by Professor 
MacLean at the Convention in Buffalo 
as being the average school’s contribution 
to the social life of the child, gave impetus 
to a previously recognized problem in our 
own school. If we want children to grow 
up under the educational guidance of the 
church, surely we must provide the means 
whereby they shall naturally come to iden- 
tify themselves socially with their own 
church even as they now do with their 
own public school. 

E. Virginia Eddy. 

Newark, N.J. 


Each fall we have the same anxiety, 
the same rushing about for teachers and 
officers. When the quota is filled, we sigh 
with relief and sit down for the rest of 
the year. If a teacher is absent, our sys- 
tem is thrown out of gear. Consequently 
we plan to have a list of substitute teach- 
ers. When a teacher expects to be absent, 
she will be asked to engage one of the sub- 
stitutes in her place. From this list we 
would recruit our regular staff from year 
to year, and to this list we would add the 
names of those who wish a rest from the 
routine for a year or two. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 

Worcester, Mass. 


One thing we are going to do this year 
is to use report cards. Their purpose is 
to keep the parent informed as to his child’s 
work in our school. The card will report 
the child’s standing and progress: 1—At- 
tention, co-operation, effort, and loyalty, 
representing attitudes. 2—Note books, 
representing information. 3—Written 
work, representing theoretical skill in the 
application of knowledge. 4—Attendance 
and promptness, representing habits. The 


grading is A excellent, B good, C indif- 
ferent. 
Mildred W. Drew. 
Hartford, Conn. 


A new financial system for our school 
will be worked out. The church school 
members are to make individual pledges 
to the church, payable through weekly 
envelopes. The children’s Sunday offering 
thus will go directly to support their 
church. The church at the same time will 
assume the financial responsibility for 
maintaining its school by granting an ap- 
propriation to our school treasurer. Our 
two-fold aim is training the school in 
regular, intelligent giving and making the 
church realize more fully its responsibility 
for the school it maintains. 

Eleanor Bonner. 

Washington, D.C. A 


To resolve what I am going to do in 
1932 is, in these days, dangerous, but to 
let the year pass without making the effort 
is even more dangerous. As I look at the 
church school curriculum, I am shamefully 
aware of the little effort we make to impress 
our boys and girls with the value there is in 
the church; also how little of Universalism 
we are teaching these same children. So 
this coming year I am resolving to place 
greater emphasis upon the teaching of 
church values and a wider and deeper 
study of Universalism among the pupils 
of my school. 

Frank B. Chatterton. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 


* * 


KEEPING PARENTS INFORMED 


There is a growing conviction among 
church school workers everywhere that 
so long as the home is ignorant of the aims 
of the church school and indifferent to its 
teachings, much time and thought ex- 
pended by teachers are inevitably wasted. 
Accordingly more and more schools are 
including in their program Parent-Teacher 
and Parent-Teacher-Pupil meetings. 

Within the past few weeks two of our 
schools have sponsored events of this kind 
which have been outstandingly successful. 
The first, in Auburn, Maine, took the form 
of a dinner attended by 150 persons. Rev. 
Weston A. Cate writes of it as follows: 

“Tt was altogether a delightful evening. 
Tables are set in a great hollow square 
with the entire primary department 
grouped at small tables in the center. It 
was the largest gathering of the kind to 
have been assembled in this church for 
some time. Mr. Philoon, our superin- 
tendent, served as toastmaster. There 
were some fine responses and much singing. 
I talked for ten minutes, taking my thought 
from the sentiments expressed on the 
posters which we in full display.” 

In Everett, Mass., at a recent Parent- 


Teacher-Pupil evening, a regular session 
of the school was held with worship service 
and class instruction conducted exactly as 
on Sunday morning. Although it was a 
very rainy night fifty parents were present 
and eighty-nine members of the school 
were in their places. Later all listened to 
an address by Dr. Earle. Every one 
voted the evening a great success, the 


parents being the most enthusiastic of all. 
* * 


MEETING A NEED 


If you have read the symposium on this 
page you will see that from places as widely 
separated as Pasadena and Portsmouth 
has come a realization of the same need. 
For both of these leaders and for many 
others, who for months have been voicing 
their wants in meetings and in corre- 
spondence, the publication of Dr. Earle’s 
course, Beginnings of the Universalist 
Church, with its accompanying envelope 
of twenty pictures, is a real bonanza. 
This course may be ordered from the 
G.S.S. A. for 30 cents a copy; the pictures 


are 15 cents an envelope. 
* ox 


WHAT SHALL THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL DO ABOUT LENT? 


In just one month’s time, February 10 
to be exact, the Lenten season will begin. 
On March 27 we shall all celebrate Easter. 
What about the weeks between these two 
dates! Shall we overlook them on the 
ground that the observance of Lent means 
little to the average boy and girl to-day, 
or shall we consider them an opportunity 
for deepening our interest in the spiritual 
values of life? We have put this question 
to four thoughtful persons. Next week 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, pastor of our 
church in Lynn, Mass., will give us his 


answer. 
* Ok 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A recent week end at Gloucester pro- 
vided a full Sunday for the field worker, but 
an inspiring one. An opportunity to speak 
at the church service in the interest of 
religious education and an introduction to 
the school prefaced the visiting of classes 
and the meeting of teachers. In the after- 
noon Miss Yates accompanied Mr. Cowing 
to the West Gloucester church, where she 
told the story of “The Palace That Was 
Built by Music,’’ and introduced several 
new hymns to the school. Monday eve- 
ning the officers and teachers of the Glouces- 
ter church met at the parsonage, looked 
forward to a regrading of the school and the . 
use of additional lesson materials. Glouces- 
ter is steadily raising its membership as 
well as its average attendance. West 
Gloucester, while laboring under difficulties, 
has an unusually large attendance at its 
regular sessions. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


The minds and hearts of our Vermont 
and Quebec people have been turned to 
Rutland and Brattleboro because of the 
sickness of the beloved ministers of these 
two flourishing churches. * * Rutland.— 
Rev. Arnold S. Yantis is still at the Rut- 
land Hospital after his second and major 
operation, and is slowly recovering, to the 
great satisfaction of multitudes in this 
and other cities where he has lived. Among 
his visitors has been the Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Vermont, among these to 
send flowers has been Captain Hayman of 
the Salvation Army and among the prayers 
offered for him has been one by a devout 
Roman Catholic, who lighted a candle 
for him in worship at her church. The 
pulpit has been supplied by two evangelical 
ministers, Rev. Bertram E. Marsh of 
West Rutland, and Rev. Walter Thorpe 
of Boston, and by Mr. and Mrs. Pennoyer. 
Once the laymen of the church have taken 
the service, Harry L. Russell, Sunday 
school superintendent, conducting the 
service, and Irving Hobby, teacher in the 
Rutland high school and the Sunday 
school, giving the discourse, on “Inter- 
national Friendship.” The Sunday school 
has taken another service. * * Brattle- 
boro.—Rey. Edwin P. Wood is somewhat 
improved in health, but he feels that he 
must take a complete rest and give up 
the active work of a church for an ex- 
tended period. Even when his pulpit is 
supplied for him, as has regularly been 
done recently, the pastorate is too much 
of a care. His resignation was read by 
Freeman Scott, chairman of the church, 
during the morning service Dec. 27, after 
the sermon by the Convention Superin- 
tendent. It is hard for both the church 
and the minister to sever the pastoral ties 
after so many years of happy and helpful 
relations, but there is nothing else to do 
under such circumstances. The resigna- 
tion will take effect the last of March. 
Mr. Wood will have been minister in town 
eleven years, one year as leader of the 
Universalist church, and ten years in 
charge of All Souls Church after the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Federation was ef- 
fected. Here is a very important church 
plant, including a fine and well located 
edifice with a very attractive auditorium 
and beautiful windows, an up-to-date 
parish house and a comfortable minister’s 
house. Both the Universalists and Uni- 
tarians have considerable funds, and both 
hold annual parish meetings, as does also 
the federation. Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood, 
the minister of the Unitarian church, was 
made minister emeritus when the federa- 
tion took place. He preached Dec. 20. 
Miss Rosamond L. Lang, the parish assist- 
ant, who came from a Unitarian school, has 
been efficiently serving for nearly a year. 
Her work in the church school, in the Y. P. 


C. U. and in kindred circles has been ap- 
preciated, and her salary was recently 
raised. And now this church is added to 
the number of those looking for a new 
minister, who will be undoubtedly sup- 
plied from our own denomination. The 
Convention Superintendent will be at the 
annual parish meeting of the Federated 
Church on Jan. 14 to confer with the com- 
mittee. This is the kind of federation 
which the Superintendent believes in, as 
he himself started out in his student days 
by bringing about such a union, which 
was called a test case. In that federation, 
which has succeeded, the Unitarians were 
rather the stronger, but the Universalists 
are far the stronger here, and this move- 
ment has also succeeded. * * Richmond. 
—Here is a community where the federa- 
tion is between the Congregationalists 
and Universalists, each church holding its 
annual meetings, but the federation an- 
nual and regular meetings carrying on the 
active program in common. The Superin- 
tendent preached here Dec. 13, and was 
the guest of Rev. J. C. Hudson, who has 
resigned after several years of- faithful 
work. Mr. Hudson will leave the last of 
January. Both Mr. Hudson and his pre- 
decessor, Rev. F. M. Hazen, came to this 
pastorate from the Congregztional fellow- 
ship. The federated constitution says 
that the church is to alternate between the 
two denominations in calling its pastors. 
The Superintendent attended the annual 
meeting of the Universalist parish, has 
offered to co-operate with the federated 
committee, and hopes to be invited to 
preach again in the near future. Both the 
Congregationalists and the Universalists 
have church edifices, which are kept in 
good condition and are used in alternate 
seasons. So far the pastors have lived in 
the Congregational residence and the 
Universalist house is rented. * * Felch- 
ville.—This church was visited ‘by the 
Superintendent on Dec. 6. Here a faithful 
group keep services going every other 
week throughout the year, with assistance 
from the Convention, alternating with 
services at the local Methodist Episcopal 
church. Regular preachers are Rev. 
J. L. Dowson of Woodstock, Rev. H. E. 
Latham of Springfield and Rev. William 
Forkell of Hartland. Our society here 
owns an up-to-date community hall, a 
separate building, well equipped for dra- 
matic entertainments, suppers, dances 
and other activities. It is regularly rented 
to the I. 0.0. F. The local situation pre- 
sented some problems which are in process 
of adjustment. * * Montpelier.—It was 
at the official invitation of Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Nichols, the secretary, that Mr. 
Pennoyer gave the lecture before the 
Northern Unitarian Conference at the 
annual meeting in October, before he was 


elected Superintendent. Dr. Nichols is in 
fellowship with both denominations. On 
his outdoor church signboard are the fol- 
lowing words: “Church of the Messiah. 
Unitarians, Universalists and Other Lib- 
erals. Organized 1864. Building erected 
1866.” * * Burlington.—The Unitarian 
minister here, Rev. Skillman E. Meyers, 
has approached us on the matter of Uni- 
versalist fellowship for both church and 
minister. * * St. Albans.—The Super- 
intendent made an early visit to this im- 
portant town and called on each of the 
trustees. Here lives S. S. Watscn, one of 
the leading citizens and a trustee of our 
Convention, and he started the Superin- 
tendent on his local way with a supply of 
information and with helpful introductions. 
The Superintendent received co-operation 
from Rev. W. S. Nichols of Montpelier, 
in the information of the moving here of 
one of his most dependable Unitarian 
parishioners, Col. Fred B. Thomas, Col- 
lector of Customs for Vermont, who was 
glad to receive a call, and will be a help in 
whatever is done. The results of this 
visitation are that arrangements were 
made for an extended and thoroughgoing 
preaching and “‘pastoral calling’ campaign 
in the early spring. The church building 
is in fine condition, a splendid edifice and 
well located, but the number of active 
church people has decreased. * * Quebec. 
—The Superintendent made autumn visits 
to the Quebec people both before and 
after his election to office. Rev. Evan T. 
Evans, a Unitarian minister from Wales, is 
the pastor at both North Hatley and 
Huntingville, and there is no better preach- 
er in all our Convention. This last summer 
he came to think that he had been away 
from the British Isles so long that he 
would like to make a visit there, and he 
felt that it might be a good time to leave 
Canada altogether. He therefore resigned 
the joint pastorate here, but the congrega- 
tions made such a stir about the matter 
and expressed such appreciation of his 
work and such devotion to him personally 
that he reconsidered. They voted to give 
him a four months’ leave of absence so 
that he could make an extended visit in 
England and Wales. The night before his 
departure, the people of the two churches 
gave him a purse of $150 and at a union 
meeting presented him with church and 
community testimonials. He will return 
to Canada early in January, and the 
warmest of welcomes awaits him. * * 
The Superintendent’s Christmas Sunday 
sermon at Rutland was broadcast from 
station WSYB and, in correspondence 
with those churches of our Convention 
which have no service at that morning 
hour, he suggested a united radio worship 
by individuals and by groups here and 
there. This was tried in several places 
with varying success. The group at 
Cavendish reported complete success. 


Eee OEE 
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A fine candlelight service was held at 
Cavendish Dec. 24. * * Different minis- 
ters carry on both church and extra- 
church activities of helpfulness. By vir- 
tue of his knowledge of law, Rev. H. E. 
Latham of Springfield is able to advise 
those who meet with legal hardships. 
Rev. J. L. Dowson of Woodstock has been 
appointed local agent of the State Em- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Ethel M. Hughes of the staff of 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
was given a farewell reception by the 
parish on Monday, January 4. She is re- 
turning to Minneapolis. In the Sunday 
service January 3, Dr. Lowe paid high 
tribute to “her splendid services.” 

Dr. W. H. Macpherson of Joliet preached 
on “Why I love Canada,” at the morning 
service, January 3. 


Rev. Arnold S. Yantis of Rutland, Vt., 
developed a case of pleurisy after a serious 
operation, but is now better. He will be 
in the hospital for several weeks yet. 


Mrs. Theresa V. Williams, who has 
been ill for two years at the Washington 
Sanitarium and Hospital, Takoma Park, 
Washington, D. C., has grown much worse. 
She has had devoted and intelligent care 
at this institution, which is run by the 
Seventh Day Adventists. Mrs. Williams 
has been president of the W. N. M. A. 
and Mr. Henry E. Williams, her husband, 
now dead, was on the Board of Trustees 
of the General Convention. 


Rev. Myles Rhodehaver of St. Law- 
rence University preached the sermon 
at the Sunday morning service of the 
First Universalist Church of* Wausau, 
Wis., of which Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin 
is pastor, taking as his subject, ‘‘Chris- 
tianity—M yth or Reality?” 

Dr. John Clarence Lee preached the 
sermon at the service of the Unitarian 
ehurch of Charleston, South Carolina, 
January 3. The church is the oldest 
Unitarian church in the South, and the 
minister is Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart. 

Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott of Peoria, 
accompanied by Miss Martha Scott, spent 
the Christmas holidays at her old home in 
Camp Hill, Alabama. 

One of the beneficiaries named in the 
will of the late Daniel G. H’llett of Boston 
is the Universalist church in Hyannis, 
Mass. This church for several years has 
been federated with the Congregational 
church, the Universalist meeting-house 
being used by the federation. 

Rev. and Mrs. Hugh S. Tigner of One- 
onta, N. Y., found a gift of $25 and another 
of $2.50 in gold on the Christmas tree, 
from the church and Sunday school re- 
spectively. 

Preachers in Massachusetts churches 
for January 3 as arranged through the 


ployment Service, with office hours from 
ten to twelve o’clock noon daily. * * 
Special calls have been made at Barre, 
Bethel, Northfield, Bellows Falls, St. 
Johnsbury, Morrisville, Lyndonville, Wil- 
liston and Gaysville, not to speak of 
Windsor Unitarians. Conferences have 
been held and contacts made for the future. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


office of the State Superintendent were as 
follows: Rev. Charles H. Emmons in New 
Bedford; Rev. A. J. Torsleff in North 
Weymouth; Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
D. D., in Southbridge; Rev. George B. 
Spurr in Provincetown and Yarmouthport; 
Rev. Newell C. Maynard in Orange; Mr. 
Robert H. Lewis in Tyngsboro; Rev. 
Maude Lyon Cary in Weymouth; Rev. 
Alfred S. Cole in Haverhill; Mr. Emerson 
ys. Schwenk in Franklin. 


Harold W. Bibber of Schenectady, 
N.Y., for the past eight years an engineer 
connected with the General lectric 
Company, has been appointed associate 
professor of electrical engineering at Ohio 
State University. Mr. Bibber is a member 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Universalist General Convention. 


Rev. John Sheridan Zelie, D. D., better 
known to the readers of the Christian 
Leader as John Appleton, under which 
name he has written for us, has become 
acting pastor of the united church, Pres- 
byterian-Congregational, which worships 
in the Central Church at Berkeley and 
Newbury Sts., Boston. 


Mrs. Reed, until her death a member of 
the Universalist parish in Lawrence, 
Mass., has left by will $3,000 to the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, the Universalist 
church in Lawrence, $3,000 to Dr. Rob- 
bins, the minister of that church, and 
$2,000 to Mr. Douglass Robbins of New 
Haven, Conn., son of Dr. and Mrs. Rob- 
bins. 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport.—Rev. Charles Kramer, pas- 
tor. Miss Theo Van Tassel was married 
to H. Lloyd Erricsson of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, Tuesday, Dec. 8, at the home of her 
parents, in the same room where her 
mother and father were married twenty- 
seven years ago. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. Charles Kramer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Erricsson are both playing in the 
Civic Light Opera Company at the Er- 
langer Theater, New York City. They 
will live in New York. The recent church 
fair representing the Bazaar of the Seasons, 
conducted by the Universalist Woman’s 
Club, was a brilliant success. The Christ- 
mas party of the church school not only 
provided merriment for the members of 
the school, but by means of the white gifts 
brought joy and relief to the needy in our 
parish. Our Christmas service, in a church 
most beautifully decorated by the men of 


the church and with an excellent musical 
program by our choir, gave so much pleas- 
ure that an immediate request was made 
for its repetition the following Sunday. 
We are contemplating opening our church 
session rooms for the benefit of the unem- 
ployed, who may appreciate a warm place 
to spend their afternoons and evenings. 
Reading material will be supplied and 
coffee and sandwiches served. Rev. Chas. 
H. Emmons from Universalist Head- 
quarters preached recently in our church, 
which is also his church, and his sermon has 
been published by Mr. Buckingham Marsh 
of this parish for free distribution. Ray- 
mond J. Baughan, a student of St. Law- 
rence University preparing for the minis- 
try, assisted Mr. Kramer in the church 
services Sunday, Dec. 13. The young 
man is a member of our church and a resi- 
dent of Bridgeport. Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles Kramer enjoyed the home-coming 
for Christmas of their children, Mrs. 
Dorothy K. Apman and her husband of 
Middletown, N. Y., Ernest C. Kramer 
and wife of Oneonta, N. Y., accompanied 
by Jay Martin of Onecnta, Donald W. 
Kramer of Binghamton, N. Y., and Ruth 
Kramer of the Feagin School of Dramatic 
Art, New York City. The first Sunday in 
January, 1932, marks eight years of ser- 
vice by Mr. Kramer as pastor of the 
Bridgeport church. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg, United Liberal.—At a 
recent meeting of the Woman’s Union the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Lilliam Lambert; first vice-president, 
Mrs. I. D. Miller; second vice-president, 
Mrs. D. C. Robertson; recording secretary, 
Miss Mary Gilchrist; treasurer, Miss 
Anna Skeele, and auditor, Mrs. E. J. M. 
Brown. Resolutions were read on the 
death of Mrs. John Abbott, one of the 
founders of the society. A very inter- 
esting talk was given by Mrs. W. H. Cald- 
well on the McDowell art colony at Peter- 
boro, N. H. 


Massachusetts 

Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, pas- 
tor. Our parish fair, under the name of 
“Everybody’s Equiperies,’’ was held on 
Dec. 2 and 3. It opened with a luncheon 
on Wednesday noon, with all tables filled. 
The entertainments in the afternoons and 
Wednesday evening were typical of days 
gone by, introducing Mrs. Helen McMath 
Whitten and members of her dancing class 
in a district school and other specialties 
arranged by Mrs. Whitten. On the last 
evening, the members of the senior choir, 
under the direction of our organist, Miss 
Hope Lincoln, presented ““Ye Olde Folks 
Concert.’’ Wedding gowns of sixty and 
seventy years ago were worn by some of 
the singers. The fair was a success so- 
cially, and a goodly sum was netted. 
Our Christmas program extended through 
Christmas week, from the 20th to the 27th. 
Our church was beautiful with its realistic 
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Gothie window which had been created for 
a setting in the background, with a profu- 
sion of evergreen trees, poinsettias, and 
other flowers in the foreground and through 
the church. A special Christmas sermon, 
Christmas anthems and a Christmas of- 
fering featured the morning service. 
During the church school session a drama- 
tization, ‘““‘The Perfect Ring,’ was pre- 
sented by members of the church school, 
after which the scholars brought their 
“White Gifts,’ which were given to the 
Social Service League for distribution. 
In the evening the Young People’s De- 
partment, under the direction of Mr. 
Walker, presented ‘a miracle play, the 
Chantilly play, ‘The Nativity.’ The 
vested junior choir, carrying candles, sang 
the traditional carols from place to place 
in the church. Our Christmas family 
party for all ages was held on Wednesday 
evening. An amusing sketch entitled 
“The Mouse’s Joke’’ was given by children 
under the direction of Mrs. Clifford Griggs. 
Carol singing, games, refreshments, and a 
visit from Santa Claus followed the play. 
A Christmas party was given to the mem- 
bers of the senior choir on Thursday eve- 
ning. A banquet prepared by and served 
by some of the ladies in the church opened 
the festivities. A good time followed with 
games, songs, dancing, and a rehearsal. 
At midnight, a special church service was 
held in which a beautiful Christmas at- 
mosphere was created by lighted candles 
all through the church against the ever- 
green background. Special Christmas an- 
thems by the choir and a Christmas morn- 
ing message by the pastor made the ser- 
vice one long to be remembered. On Sun- 
day, the 27th, the junior choir had full 
charge of the music for the morning ser- 
vice, rendering a cantata, ‘The King 
Cometh,” by R. M. Stults, under the di- 
rection of Miss Harriet A. Pownall. Our 
church school is enjoying the new Hymnal 
for American Youth by Prof. H. Augustine 
Smith. Two delegates from the church 
school attended the Norumbega District 
Young People’s Conference recently held 
in Newtonville, and one delegate, Miss 
Marion Hayes, was elected secretary of the 
Council. Our “Fireside Hour” for young 
people has proved most successful in its 
joint gatherings with the young people 
from the Congregational church, bringing 
to our meetings such guest speakers as 
Miss Harriet Yates on “‘Appreciation of 
Music” and our friends in other lands, 
Dr. Sidney Weston in his discussions 
on Temperance and other subjects, and 


Miss Doris Bigglestone in Christmas 
stories. ° 
Worcester, First.—Rev. Vincent E. 


Tomlinson, D. D., pastor, Rev. Donald B. 
F. Hoyt, assistant pastor. Five young 
men and five young ladies acted as deacons 
and deaconesses in the celebration of 
holy communion Dec. 27. They were 
representatives of the Young People’s 
Christian Union. Mr. Hoyt officiated 


at the service. It was generally felt that 
the fine way in which the service was per- 
formed by the young people had established 
a precedent for an annual service of this 
kind. It was particularly inspiring to see 
Dr. Tomlinson and the regular deacons 
sitting in one of the pews and receiving 
communion from the youth of the church. 

Springfield, Second.—Rev. Fred Hamil- 
ton Miller, pastor. Enthusiastic work be- 
gan in September, and we are still in the 
midst of it. The men of the church began 
by giving the church a new exterior, in- 
cluding a bulletin board which informs 
the community of the goings on. Slowly, 
but surely, we are renovating the interior 
with the help of the ladies and the young 
people. Church attendance is far ahead 
of last year, averaging over sixty. The 
church school began in a most encouraging 
manner. We have an enthusiastic group 
of teachers and officers under. the leader- 
ship of Miss Marion Holland, and a cur- 
riculum which meets the needs of the, 
pupil and community. The average at- 
tendance in the school has been over 112. 
The Young People’s Union is as strong as 
ever, and doing good work. On Novy. 29, 
1931, they had a joint meeting at Worces- 
ter with the Union of the First Church 
there. Dr. Cary was the speaker. The 
Bay Path Circle, our ladies’ organization, 
has been very active under its president, 
Mrs. E. J. Putnam. The Springfield pa- 
pers have been very kind, giving us as 
much space as we wish for publicity and 
also printing abstracts of Mr. Miller’s ser- 
mons whenever he wishes to send them 
in. We were fortunate to have Dr. Earle 
with us Dec. 13, when she gave an inspir- 
ing talk to the young people and church 
school teachers. At Thanksgiving the 
church provided baskets for six families, 
a total of thirty-five people. It also 
helped the needy at Christmas. Our 
Christmas services were especially im- 
pressive and successful. The church school 
concert had an attendance of over 150, 
and in the evening the young people gave 
a presentation of ‘“Why the Chimes Rang,” 
before a congregation of over 180. On 
Sunday evening, Dec. 27, they gave the 
play at All Souls Universalist Church, 
Worcester. 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax.—Rev. M. S. Hill, pastor. 
The Ladies’ Society of the church, the 
Murray Club, held its annual Christmas 
sale in the church the first of the month. 
An abundance of articles had been pre- 
pared through the year by the club. A 
fine interest was prevalent and the finan- 
cial returns were the largest for several 
years. A substantial amount was netted. 
Mrs. Hill’s church school class has or- 
ganized itself for charitable work in the 
city and during the Christmas season 
it has done a very commendable piece of 
work. This will be the sustained program 
of the class. The Canadian federal gov- 


ernment has during the month issued an. 
appeal for a ‘National Emergency Fund”’ 
for relief purposes. Premier Bennett has 
asked the Canadian Red Cross to execute 
the plan and to handle all moneys in the 
distribution. The Nova Scotia Division 
of the Red Cross assigned to Mr. Hill the 
matter of placing the appeal before all the 
churches of the Province. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 
* * 
* * 
* Ped. cee * 
a Marion J. Bradshaw is professor * 
* of the Philosophy of Religion in * 
* Bangor Theological Seminary, and * 
* pastor of the Universalist churches * 
* at Guilford and Sangerville, Me. 7 
* Rev. John Murray Atwood, * 
* D. D., is dean of the Theclogical * 
* School in St. Lawrence University, * 
= ‘Canton, Ne ey. i 
x Charles E. Waterman is a promi- * 
* nent Universalist layman of Me- * 
* chanic Falls, Maine. He is a * 
* journalist, genealogist, and his- * 
* torian, a2 member of the Maine * 
* Historical Society, andthe author of * 
* several books. - 
2 Rev. Phillips L. Thayer is pastor * 
* of the Universalist church in Ruth- * 
* ven, Ontario. He was graduated * 
* from the theological school in St. * 
* Lawrence University in 1929. = 
s Pearl S. Buck of Nanking, China, * 
* jis a daughter of missionaries and * 
* wife of the dean of the College of * 
* Agriculture of the University of * 
* Nanking. She is the author of * 
* “The Good Earth,” one of the out- * 
* standing novels of 1931. * 
# Henry J. Hall is a high school * 
* teacher in Whitman, Mass. * 
* * 
* ok 
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DEATH OF REV. DEWITT LAM- 
PHEAR 


Rey. Dewitt Lamphear, who had been 
ill for two and a half months, died on Tues- 
day, Dec. 29, 1981. Mr. Lamphear had 
been living in Canton, N. Y. Burial was 
at Bridgewater, N. Y. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 


At the public meeting of the Wcman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society, at the 
Universalist church in West Somerville, 
Thursday, Jan. 14, a program of unusual 
interest is to be given. 

In addition to the devotional service 
and attractive music, there will be a 
series of addresses on subjects of great im- 
portance. Mrs. Lillie, of the State Board, 
chairman of mission study and programs, 
is to help us to “Get Understanding.” 
Rev. Hilda L. Ives, rural secretary of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
who presents her subject from experience 
and knowledge, is to speak on ‘‘The New 
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Day for the Rural Church in New Eng- 
land.” 

Capt. Nicholas Stankovitch, the young- 
est soldier in the World War, is to be 
a special guest. He was a corporal in the 
Serbian army, having enlisted on the side 
of the Allies at twelve years of age; was 
decorated by the Allied Powers and by his 
own Government for bravery under fire; 
speaks nine languages; and has studied at 
the American International College at 
Springfield and at the Harvard Interna- 
tional Law School. He will be introduced 
by Rev. Alfred V. Bliss, secretary of the 
Congregational Missionary Conference, 
and will speak on “A Soldier’s Plea for 
Peace.” 

The program will be further enriched by 
an address by Mrs. Irving L. Walker, of 
Rochester, N. Y., chairman of Southern 
Work for the W. N. M. A., who will inspire 
us with a clear statement of needs and plans 
in regard to the work in North Carolina. 
Other members of the National Board, in 
attendance at their annual midwinter 
conference, will be given opportunity by 
their president, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, to 
visit West Somerville and meet our local 
workers. 

The church is located on College Avenue, 
corner of Morrison Avenue, very near 
Davis Square. 

Important. Please, without fail, notify 
Mrs. Arthur L. Butler, 26 Whitefield St., 
West Somerville, not later than Jan. 11, 
regarding luncheon reservations. 

Lilla P. Huntley. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Members of men’s clubs and ministers 
will be interested in the address on ‘‘What 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League plans for 
1932,” by Mr. Malcom C. Rees, the bright, 
active young secretary of the League. 
Meeting and dinner at the Engineers’ 
Club, 2 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
January 11, 6.30 p.m. Guests only $1.75. 
Notify James D. Tillinghast, Secretary, 
6 Bellevue Avenue, Cambridge. 

x Ox 
DEATH OF REV. MARCIA M. 
SELMAN 


Rev. Marcia M. Selman, a retired 
woman minister of the Universalist de- 
nomination, died Jan. 1, 1932, at the 
Harriet E. Sawyer Home for Aged Women 
in Malden, at the age of seventy-five years. 

She was a native of Marblehead, the 
daughter of Andrew Miller Selman and 
Hannah Vickery (Martin) Selman, and 
she came from one of the oldest families in 
Marblehead. She studied at the Salem 
Normal School and taught in Marblehead 
for several years, and then entered the 
theological department of Tufts College, 
now called the Crane Theological School. 

Following her ordination Miss Selman 
first filled a pastorate at Mechanic Falls, 
Me., later she was at Chester, Vt., and 
in the West. She was a member of the 
W.C. T. U. and attended the Mystic Side 


Congregational Church. Her nearest sur 
vivor is a brother, Andrew M. Selman 
residing in Marblehead. 


* * 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


It has been a number of years since our 
South Carolina churches have had a 
settled pastor. They are only a small 
group—Feasterville, Newberry, Mount- 
ville and Bethel. Financial conditions in 
the state have been most trying, and they 
are trying still. Numerous bank failures 
and other adversities have brought about 
a feeling of utter discouragement. Perhaps 
no other section of our country has suf- 
fered more. . 

Bethel is my native community, and it 
was with pleasure, mingled with a feeling 
of loss and sadness, that I spent some time 
at the old home in December. Change is 
in evidence everywhere. Familiar faces 
have vanished, and even the landscape 
seems so different. Fruitful fields have 
been abandoned, and once inviting homes 
neglected. 

Word had been passed around that I 
would speak at the old church on Dee. 6. 
It was a warm, bright day, and when I 
arrived at church at the appointed hour, 
I was rather surprised to find there an 
excellent audience. The good people 
came from far and near—two from Lum- 
berton, N. C., about 200 miles away; one 
from near Charleston, at least 150 miles 
distant, and quite a number drove fifteen 
and twenty miles to be present. It wasa 
fine reunion of the flock. 

Some one had said that a number of 
young people desired to unite with the 
church. Of course the opportunity was 
given at the conclusion of the sermon, and 
four young people came to the altar and 
were duly received into church fellowship. 
It was a joyous occasion. 

A basket dinner followed, and many re- 
mained to enjoy this feast of good things. 
It was a reunion indeed. 

On the week following the service at 
Bethel, I went to Newberry, where I called 
on a number of kinfolk and friends. It 
was in Newberry district that Giles Chap- 
man, my great grandfather, began his 
Universalist ministry about 150 years ago. 
He had served as a chaplain in the Amer- 
ican Army of Independence. He did his 
part in establishing a number of churches 
in the state. Readers will please excuse 
me for a degree of pardonable pride in re- 
ferring to my forefather. 

The principles of the faith planted in 
this region so long ago have never been 
found without witnesses. At times only a 
few remained as lights set upon a hill, 
but it has survived. Not many years ago 
a church, the Clayton Memorial, was or- 
ganized a few miles from the place where 
the cause was cradled 150 years ago. 
Two brothers, Perry and Benjamin Half- 
acre, had been standing loyally for the 
faith. These brothers reared large families. 
The children became Universalists, and 


the Clayton Memorial Church stands as a 
living monument to the credit of these 
fathers and their offspring. What an 
example that others might well follow in a 
time of indifference! 

On the second Sunday in December it 
was my privilege to speak in the Clayton 
Memorial Church. It was a good au- 
dience—good in numbers and in character. 
The people seemed hungry for a Univer- 
salist message. What a pleasure to speak 
to them! 

This church and the other churches of 
the state should live. They are much 
needed there. Should we not say, they 
shall live? 

Thomas Chapman. 
* * 


DEATH OF REV. HERBERT L. 
BUZZELL 


Friends and former parishioners of Rev. 
Herbert L. Buzzell were deeply grieved to 
hear of his death Wednesday afternoon 
(Dec. 30) at the Brockton hospital, fol- 
lowing a short illness. 

Mr. Buzzell was sixty-six years of age 
and had been pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Bridgewater for seven years, 
coming from there to make his home in 
Brockton, with a pastorate in Winthrop. 
Later he had a pastorate in Calais, Me., 
but kept his home in Brockton. 

He was a graduate of Bates College and 
of the Meadville Theological School, Penn- 
sylvania. He was in the ministry for 
thirty-three years and was highly es- ~ 
teemed for his sterling qualities. 

He leaves a wife, Emma E., and two 
daughters, Mrs. Enid Gober and Miss 
Gladys Buzzell. 

Funeral services were held Saturday 
from Unity Church, Brockton, with Rev. 
Hugo Perdelwitz officiating —I’rom aBrock- 
ton (Mass.) paper. 

* * 


TWO MAINE CHURCHES NOW ONE 


In the issue of the Christian Leader for 
Dec. 5 we published an account of the 
union of the Universalist and Congrega- 
tional churches of Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, 
the recognition services of the new parish, 
and the installation of Rev. Luther Ballou, 
formerly of West Groton, Mass. 

In connection with this occasion, the 
Bangor Daily News recently published the 
following interesting account of the or- 
ganizations which now have been united 
in a community church: 


Two Old Religious Organizations 


The union of the Congregational and 
Universalist churches brought together 
two very old religious organizations. The 
Congregational church was organized in 
Foxcroft in 1822 with nineteen charter 
members, and T. Williams was made its 
first pastor. The first church building was 
put up in 1833 on Lincoln Street near 
where the Christian Science building now 
is. This, however, was burned the year 
after being dedicated in 1834. This fire 
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was a great blow to the society, but they 
put up another that same year on North 
Main Street, near where O. P. Martin 
formerly lived, this building being burned 
in 1850. Neither of these had any in- 
surance. 

In 1851 the third building was erected, 
and is still standing on Main Street. The 
original cost was $3,300. In 1871 it was 
extensively repaired at a cost of $4,000 
and the clock placed in its tower by Deacon 
John G. Mayo. In 1875 Deacon Mayo 
built the chapel on the same lot as the 
church at a cost of $4,000, and deeded it 
to the society. The parsonage was pur- 
chased in 1882 at a cost of $2,100. 

The early history of Universalism in 
Dover-Foxcroft is somewhat obscure. 
The records show that a society called the 
Dover and Foxcroft Universalist Society 
was formed in 1837. Yet previous to that 
time there must have been’some kind of an 
organization, as services were already being 
held in a building erected on a lot donated 
for that purpose by John Merrick and 
Charles Vaughn, and dedicated in 1833. 
This church occupied the present site of 
the present Pleasant Street school building. 

In 1838 the society voted permission to 
the county to use its building for a court- 
house, free of expense, provided that Dover 
be established as the shire town. 

Some time in the sixties this earliest or- 
ganization died. Services ceased to be 
held; the building fell into decay; the land 
reverted to the heirs of the donors and was 
sold to the town; the church was torn down 
and the schoolhouse took its place. 

During the years 1887-89 there was oc- 
casional preaching by neighboring minis- 
ters, services being held in the town hall in 
Foxcroft; and in the fall of 1890 a band of 
thirteen women organized a Ladies’ Uni- 
versalist Circle. 

In March, 1894, the parish that is now 
united in the Community Church was or- 
ganized at a meeting held in Foxcroft 
Town Hall with D. F. Ayer as moderator; 
V. A. Gray, C. W. Hayes, O. P. Martin, 
A. M. Warren, trustees; K. P. Sargent, 
treasurer; Anna B. Averill, clerk. 

At a later meeting it was suggested that 
the Ladies’ Circle purchase the Brann lot 
on Pleasant Street. It was voted to ex- 
tend a call to Rev. F. E. Wheeler. 

The erection of the present building was 
begun in 1896. The committee in charge 
was Rev. M. B. Townsend, then the pastor, 
George W. Goff, C. W. Hayes, B. L. 
Bachelor, and K. P. Sargent. The church 
was dedicated in June, 1897. 

Previous to the erection of the new 
church there had been only the parish or- 
ganization, but on Easter Sunday, April 
11, 1897, a church was organized and fifty- 
one members were taken into the church 
by Rev. Mr. Townsend, who was then 
pastor. From Mr. Alvord’s pastorate to 
Mr. Thompson’s, the church school was 
inactive. 

The officers of the new society are as 
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follows: Moderator, Erroll W. Brawn; 
clerk, O. L. Evans; treasurer, Miss Edith 
Blethen; auditor, W. C. Woodbury; trus- 
tees for one year, Hon. Willis E. Parsons, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kimball; for two years, 
Edwin P. Peters, Perley E. Ward; for 
three years, Mrs. Sarah F. Lee, John W. 
Marsh; deacons, for one year, Col. Edward 
J. Mayo, Mrs. Mary L. Gilman, Liston P. 
Evans; for two years, Will M. Steward, 
Mrs. Eliza J. Waterman, Perley E. Ward; 
committee to choose pastor, Ellen W. 
Webber, Lyman K. Lee, Inez S. Peters, 
O. L. Evans, John W. Marsh; music com- 
mittee, Col. Edward J. Mayo; committee 
on ushers, Edwin P. Peters and Leon I. 
Green. 


Notices 
DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxborough, Mass., 
will be held at Foxborough on Jan. 27, at 1.30 p.m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
fore the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
The present condition of the renewed Home and its 
prospects for the future will be fully presented. 

Katherine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
eS £3 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The next meeting and dinner of the Universalist 
Club will be held Monday evening, Jan. 11, at the 
Engineers’ Club, 2 Commonwealth Ave., at 6.30. 

The speaker of the evening will be Mr. Malcolm 
C. Rees, Secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
His subject will be, ““What the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League Plans for 1932.’’ 

Wiliam R. Thomson, President. 
* x 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the Universal- 
ist church in Columbus, Ohio, on Jan. 11, 1932; at 
8 p. m., for the examination of Rev. William A. 
Wilson, clerical licentiate applying for full fellow- 
ship. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
one 
SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


The general theme for the annual Institute spon- 
sored by the Universalist Sunday School Union, to 
be held on Saturday, Jan. 16, 1932, at Tufts College, 
will be “The Bible in Religious Education.’”’ The 
program opens at three o’clock. ‘There will be three 
class periods during the afternoon. Supper will be 
served at the college at 6.30 for fifty cents per plate. 
Reservations for supper must be made by Thursday, 
Jan, 14, with the secretary, Dora J. Brown, 176 New- 
bury St., Boston. 

Instructors: Miss Annie Pousland of the Second 
Church, Salem, who will tell ‘How to Teach the 
Bible to Beginners and Primary Children;’’ Professor 
Marie Cole Powell of Boston University, who will 
tell us “How to Teach and What to Teach’ to 
juniors; for the intermediate and young people’s 
groups, Mrs. Lloyd Miller of the Religious Educa- 
tional Committee of the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Conference, who will tell “How to Use the 
Bible.” Dr. A. Gertrude Earle will bring “The 
Message of the Prophets’? to the adult group. All 
planning to attend Dr. Earle’s class are requested to 
bring their Bibles. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker, president of the Union, 
and Miss Susan M. Andrews of the General Sun- 
day School Association, will present a “Worship 
Service.” 

It is hoped that a Biblical drama will be given 
immediately following the supper. 
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The Institute is free and all interested are invited 
to attend. 


Obituary 


T. J. Pittman 


T. J. Pittman, sixty-nine years old, died Wednes- 
day morning, Dec. 2, at the Marion City Hospital, 
following an operation for gastric uleer. He became 
seriously ill Saturday night and was taken to the 
hospital, where an emergency operation was neces- 
sary Sunday morning. ; 

Mr. Pittman, who had been a lifelong resident of 
Caledonia, Ohio, was born August 16, 1862, in Mor- 
row County. He was the son of Solomon and Jane 
Parcels Pittman and was the youngest of five chil- 
dren, two of whom are living, Mrs. Adda Spaith of 
Cleveland and John W. Pittman of Ranfurley, Al- 
berta, Canada. : : 

He started in the mereantile business in Caledonia 
when but twenty-one years of age, first in the firm of 
Hunter and Pittman and after the death of Mr. 
Hunter the firm was known for years as Pittman and 
Irwin. Later he became engaged in the banking 
business in Caledonia, having been connected with 
the organization since 1907, when he became assist- 
ant cashier, and two years later became cashier, 
a position which he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Pittman was a member of the Universalist 
church and Knights of Pythias lodge. : 

Several weeks ago Mr. Pittman made an unsuccess- 
ful effort to avert the holdup of the Caledonia bank, 
and narrowly escaped being wounded by gunfire 
of the robbers. He was in the back room of the 
bank when the robbers entered. Grabbing a shot- 
gun, he attempted to fire on them, but the shell 
would not explode. He retired to the back room for 
protection when the robbers fired at him. 

He was united in marriage Dec. 26, 1888, to Miss 
Laura Hipsher, who survives, with two daughters, 
Miss Naomi Pittman and Miss Evelyn Pittman, 

Funeral services were held Dec. 4 at the Univer- 
salist church, with Rev. E. M. Druley officiating. 
Burial was in the Caledonia cemetery. 


Mrs. Percy I. Bugbee 


Ida Farns, wife of Dr. Perey I. Bugbee, principal of 
the State Normal School at Oneonta, New York, 
died Sunday, Dee. 20, having suffered an apoplectie 
stroke three days previously. She was born in Can- 
ton, New York, in 1857. She was graduated from 
St. Lawrence University in 1879 and received the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1882. 

Dr. Bugbee assumed his present position in 1898 
and in his notable work he has received from his 
wife constant encouragement and loyal support. 
Mrs. Bugbee was a woman of culture, of high ideals, 
and of great force of character, and through her de- 
votion to her home, her church, and other helpful 
agencies, she made a great and lasting contribution 
to the higher life of her community. 

Funeral services were conducted on Dec. 23 by 
Rev. Hugh Tigner and Dr. George E. Huntley, a 
former pastor. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 
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It seems one of the periodical big prob- 
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which of the immorta! figures of history 
is going to be George Arliss next.—Detroit 
News. 
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